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Most Miles 
Per Dollar 


on Country Roads 


Farmers want the extra mileage, traction, 
driving safety and added comfort Full-Size 
Balloons provide on clay roads, up muddy 
grades, through sandy stretches and over 
detours. 

Only Firestone builds Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons—the extra process that makes light, 
strong, extremely flexible walls that yield to 
obstacles—avoiding road wear—giving longer 
mileage and lower car repairs. 

See nearest Firestone dealer. The cost of 
changeover is low—no matter the make of 
your car. 






























MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER f6§ inualows_ 











Write For The New Spotless Catalog 


The new Spotless Summer catalog No. 256 has just been mailed. If you want to save 
money On your Summer supplies as well as anything you may need for the Home, 
Farm, Shop and Auto, also Clothing and Shoes, then refer to the Spotless catalog. 
There are hundreds of bargains in it. 

If you haven't received your free copy ef catalog No. 256, write us today. 

















Sereen Goods Building Supplies Farm Implements 
Put up your screens = When you_ get 
now. Flytime is ready to build or 3 el 









make repairs con- 


You'll 
sult the Spotless 


almost here. 





lowest ic | 
cone ‘sereet, aap catalog. Our prices — 
plies here. are rock bottom, vator 
2-6 x 6-6 Screen Door First quality mate- 
Price 1.%4 rials. < atalo s s na 
er sizes ai shows big line o pec 
lant Con... t and metal at 46.45 


styles at equally big 
savings. We have a complete 







Tine of screen goods shown in 
our catalog. 


Fence That Lasts 














ter | Our implements are sturdy 


and reasonably priced. 
3-Shovel Dise Gang Riding 
Cultivaters __._._._...59.50 
Walking Cultivators 








sphalt Roofing 
Light (1 ply) Per roll__1.68 21.95 to 24.75 
Medium (2 ply) Per roll 1.39| Plows -_------ 7.58 to 16.75 
Heavy (3 ply) Per roll__1.70| Dise Harrows_25.75 to 51.65 
Write for circular en as-|} Other implements shown 
phalt roofing mill ends. in catalog. 


Auto Supplies. 















Spotless fence is 
made of the best 
materials, heav- 
ily galvanized 
Prices are low. 
Catalog shows 
complete line of 



















ateck, n No auto owner should be without 
ultry fence, our catalog. We carry a big line of 
awn and ceme- parts and accessories for Fords, 








also other cars. 
30x3% Cord Tire. Price... 
~ Top Recover fer Fords__ 


tery fence, barb 
ware fence posts, 
ete. 





—-8.25 
4.14 
































THE SPOTLESS CO, rictimdno. i" OS" Witcinta 
—CASE—\ FAMOUS 


Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 


Plows, Harrows, Corn Planters, 
Transplanters, Cultivaters aan Bh 
Star Potato Planters and Diggers M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 


Our 1925 Catalog Sent on Request LIME KILN, MD. “so 
ENGINES, PUMPS AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 














Ask Your Dealer or Tell Us Your Needs 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 











aris = 
Business Col leges 
PTrain for Business in Asheville’ 


“The Land of the Sky’’—‘‘The Playground of 
America’’—‘‘Kceep Cool ond Go to Seheool.” 



















- Penmanship, Sookkeeping. Banking, Machine 

Potatoes, pumpkins, pears and figs— ane a oe ing, Aécounting and Auditing, Theory 
. and Practice. 

Mules, cows, donkeys, sows and pigs— . Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing. ting, 

Shorthand, Specialized Training for -class 


office work, Address ““De 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


For silver, greenbacks and some gold. 
By advertising may be sold. 


Protest Against Boycott of 
Tobacco Co-operative 


hese Wayne County, N. C., Tobacco 

Growers’ Codéperative Association has 
adopted a vigorous resolution regarding 
the attitude of the Imperial and Ameri- 
can Tobacco Companies toward the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codéperative Association. 
In part the resolution says :— 

“We are further convinced that the 
Imperial \and American Tobacco Com- 








-dent that we will get it at the hands of 














“Dixie Dan.” 








rin rennet Ne mp er ny ete 


panies are boycotting our association for 
the sole reason to destroy the same and 
still leave the tobacco producers a prey 


to practices unfavorable to their social, 
economic, and educational welfare. With- 
ut profit to the producers, they must 


faik to keep pace, in general development, 














vith the growth of our national life. 
Without profit, we become economic 
slaves, and to avoid such a catastrophe, 
we implore you to lend us every aid pos- 
sible to make our codperative a success, | 
thereby assuring us a fair profit above | 


cast of production of our tobacco, and 
freeing us of the incubus of unfair deal- 
ings and profitless years. 

“We are confident that the very com- 
panies, chambers of commerce, and oth- 
ers, who shout their praises to the world 
of the Imperial and American Tobacco 
Companies, are either dominated or 
largely influenced by the said companies, 
and the very organizations who are doing 
this are acting in antagonism to the 
farmers on whose shoulders their towns 
have been built, and by the poverty of 
the farmers their organizations have been 
made possible. All we ask is a square 
deal. 

“The companies referred to in the 
“Ernst Resolution” in Congress, bought | 
yur tobacco prior to the orgdnization of 
the Codperative Association, and since 
we are growing the same types now, we 
are at a loss to understand why the same 
companies have refused to purchase these 
same types from us, and taking other 
things int@®consideration, it looks to us, 
as producers of tobacco, that the effort 
their part not to is nothing 
more or less than an effort to defeat our 
own business enterprise. They can still 
get our tobacco and get it in the green 
or re-dried state, whichever they prefer, 
through our own organization, and buy 
in large quantities, thereby effecting a 
saving, in our opinion, under the present 
cost to them per 100 pounds of purchas- 
ing.as they do. 

“It is needless to call attention to the 
fact that the deflation of 1920 hit the 
producers in farm commodities in the 
United States harder than any other one 
class of people, and this was probably so 
because of the lack of organization on 
the part of the producers, and it is our 
earnest desire that we put ourselves in 
position, through a business organization, 
not to be chosen again to bear the brunt 
of circumstances of this kind. We have | 
a right to set up our own business organ- 
ization and handle our own commodities 
in a businesslike way, and do not feel 
that any line of big business has a right 
to object to us as producers if we see fit 
to apply the same business methods in 
the sales end of our agricultural com- 
modities that they apply in the sales end 
of their manufactured products. 

“We only hope for fair and unbiased 
consideration of our case, and are confi- 


on do sO 





impartial. bodies, such as the Federal 


Trade Commission.” 
. oe oe | 


Mistakes I Have Made 


“FORGOT” that typhoid fever had 

been in a tenant house three years 
before—allowed my children to drink 
water drawn from the well and paid 
the supreme penalty. 

I “didn’t think” there was any danger 
in stopping to talk with a neighbor 
whose children had a slight cough, but 
my three-months-old baby contracted 
whooping cough and barely escaped with 
her life—Mrs. M. 

eos 


Last year I put calcium arsenate into 
my spraying mixture for my peaches, 
instead of arsenate of lead. Conse- 
quently, the leaves and fruit fell off 
and I had very few peaches. It was a 
costly mistake, but I shall make it no 
more. I shall read The Progressive 
Farmer and act accordingly.—Farmer’s 
Wife. 














Body 7 feet long. 
Twenty-two inches 
inches from ground. 
For all farm hauling. 
Indispensable for tobacco crop. 
Circulars on request. 


wide, 


ninetee 


Manufactured by 
Wayne Agricultural Works, In 
Geldsboro, North Carolina 
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WAYNE FARM TRUCK 
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VANCE 


2th Century SAAWMIL 





Write for infor- 
mation Dept. A-4 


Me her 
J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N 
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FENCES will help do it. Many 
southern farmers are saving 
the wages of hired men by the 
methodical use of fences. 

Fence permanent pastures 
and you can cut your feed bills 
40%. A national dairy author- 
ity says: “A good pasture feeds 
a cow for half her life.” Think 
of this as you price live stock 
and poultry feed. ’ 

Put up Dixisteel woven wire 
fence because it withstands 
southern climate and hard 
usage better than any other. 

Every foot of wire is made 
of open-hearth steel, produced 
in our own furnaces. The wire 
is heavily galvanized by a spe- 
cial process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. 

Dixisteel Fence is sag-proof. 
The upright wires are securely 
wrapped to the horizontal wires 
with two complete wraps that 
won’tslip. Wavy tension curves 
in eaeh horizontal wire allow 
for contraction and expansion 
due to changes in tempera- 
ture. They also provide the 
means for keeping the fence 
taut and upright when sub- 
jected to sudden or severe 
pressure. 

Dealers everywhere carry 
the complete line of Dixisteel 
Fence for cattle, hogs an 
poultry. Mail coupon today for 
our free booklet—“Farming 
with Fences.” 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We also make wire nails, staples, 
barbed wire, plain wire, bale ties, cot- 
ton ties, angles, bars, bands, hoops, ete. 


—— ee en Det 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO., Atlanta, Ge. 











' Please send me your free booklet, 
| “arming with Fences.” 
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Stop farm leaks! 
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For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 




















Founded 1886 at Winston-Salem 
Removed to Raleigh, N. C., 1888 








Farm Work This Week and Next 


I. Six Jobs for the Next Six Days 
I 


ET’S give the horses and mules a little extra care 
as longer and warmer days begin to come on. Re- 
member that horses as well as men appreciate an 

extra drink of water or a few minutes to cool off. 


II 


Pokeweeds are coming up nicely. Kill all of them 
near cotton fields, else the red spider will redden and 
deaden the cotton. 


Dust the young tobacco plants with lead arsenate or 
calcium arsenate. One budworm can ruin a whole 
tobacco plant. 


The great summer soil improvement crops are soy- 
beans, cowpeas, and velvet beans. Let’s plant them on 
our poor fields and they will soon become rich fields. 
“A legume crop in every cornfield” is one road to more 
fertile soils. 

V 


Stir the surface with weeder, harrow, or cultivator 
after each rain and thus slay the weeds and save the 
moisture. Through the next three months the most 
profitable work is frequent, thorough cultivation after 
each rain as soon as the soil is dry enough to be 
worked, We all know this is true. Let’s stand up to 
our conviction. 

VI 


Crimson and bur clover, vetch, alfalfa, melilotus, 
small grain, strawberries, and a number of truck crops 
are ready for harvest, or soon will be. Let’s be pre- 
pared for the harvest when harvest-time comes—and 
be prepared; too, for the best use of the land released 
by the harvesting of these crops. This means the prompt 
destruction of weeds and in most cases the prompt 
planting of other crops. Idle land is idle capital. 


II. Early Cultivation of Thick Spaced 
Cotton 


ITH a good stand of cotton on a good seedbed, 
the first cultivation should be given with a 
weeder or light harrow. 

2. The weeder or harrow should be run diagonally 
across the rows the first time and in the opposite direc- 
tion the second. 

3. Such cultivation is not practicable in soils that 
have been allowed to form a hard crust, but we should 
feally prevent the crust by prompt cultivation after 
tach rain. The object of weeder and harrow cultiva- 
tion is to prevent the growth of weeds and to prevent 
the crusting of the soil. When these two things have 
been done, then good cultivation has been given. 


4. We should go over the cotton with cotton hoes, 
leaving two or three stalks in hills about a hoe’s width 
apart. On_ rich land leave two to four stalks, not 
farther apart than twice the width of the hoe, or 16 
to 18 inches. 

A thick stand of cotton shades the ground about each 
hill early, This helps keep the weeds down. No more 
hoe work is required for thick-spaced cotton than for 
thin-spaced cotton. Some claim only half as much is 
Fequired, and all who have given thick spacing a fair 
trial agree that it requires less hoe work and that it is 
fasier to keep the cotton free of weeds than if it were 

Im spaced, 

Two or more stalks to the hill make denser shade 
and the shaded area soon reaches from hill to hill. If 
Weeds are kept under control until this continuous band 
of shade is made along the row, then horse-power-culti- 


© Yation will take care of all the weeds in the middles. 


gy Thick spacing along with early planting and heavy 
tilization, together with frequent__cultivation, will 





help whip the weeds by early shading and help also in 
the fight against the boll weevil. 

By some time in June, thick-spaced cotton becomes 
a dense hedgerow, when the spacing is well adjusted to 
the land, and few weeds in the row can hurt the cotton 
much, if all weed growth is prevented in the middles. 


III. Start Fall Garden Now 


F WE are to take a prize at the fair or have a gar- 

den next fall that we are proud of for its quality 

and variety, then we must start at least a dozen 
vegetables pretty soon—this month or next. Our ad- 
vice is to start them just as soon as we can get the 
ground ready and plant the seed. They will germinate 
and start off better now than later and then we will not 
be so likely to forget them. 

Six of this dozen—cabhage, celery, collards, eggplant, 
parsley, and pepper should be planted in frames or beds 
and transplanted later. The other six—garlic, leek, 
okra, onion seed for sets, parsnips, and salsify—should 
go in their permanent rows. 

Let’s make the very best soil preparation for them 
and fertilize and manure heavily. Thin or transplant 
to other beds the first six so that the plants will be 





WE NEED MORE HUSKY HORSES AND MULES 
ON SOUTHERN FARMS 














strong and productive. Do this when the third or 
rough leaf is about half an inch long, and set two 
inches apart in rows that are wide enough apart to be 
worked with a hoe or long-pronged rake. 

The Progressive Farmer for many years has been 
urging its readers to have a fall and winter garden and 
will continue to urge this. This is the first call for 
the home fall and winter garden and for premiums to 
be won in garden contests at the 1925 fairs. 


IV. Ten Important Peanut Pointers 


IGHT sandy soils are best for peanuts. Good 
yields of Spanish and Valencia can be mace on 
“red and black lands. Such lands are not suited 

to the “eating” crop since stained pods do not bring 
the best prices. 

2. Good crops to precede peanuts are cowpeas, vel- 
vet beans, sweet potatoes, and, on very thin land, vetch, 
crimson clover, and rye. 

3. The standard varieties for sale as eating peanuts 
are Jumbo, Virginia Bunch, and Virginia Runner. For 
other purposes, the Spanish is preferred. The Valencia 
produces well and next to the Spanish is most widely 
adapted to a variety of soils. 

4. Fertilizers for peanuts should analyze from 8 to 
12 per cent phosphoric acid, from 1 to 3 per cent nitro- 
gen, and 2 to 3 per cent potash. Fertilizer should be 
applied at the rate of 350 to 500 pounds per acre. 


5. Ground limestone, burned oyster shells, or marl 
should be applied broadcast at the rate of one to three 
tons per acre either the spring or fall before the pea- 
nuts are planted. If this has not been done, apply 300 
to 400 pounds in the drill before the peanuts are planted 

6. Wait for warm weather to plant. When cotton 


is up to a stand is a, good) {me to plant. The Spanish 
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varieties may be planted after small grain is harvested 
in the cotton-growing sections. 

7. Peanut rows are usually three fect wide, but 2% 
feet is wide enough for bunch varieties. The bunch 
varieties should be planted 8 to 12 inches apart. The 
Spanish should be as thick as 4 to 6 inches for highest 
yields. 

8. The quantity of seed per acre to plant is 1% to 2 
bushels of Spanish peanuts, and 1 to 1% bushels per 
acre of other varieties. 

9, Peanuts germinate quickly in a moist, warm soil, 
and one inch is deep enough to plant. In less con- 
genial soils 1% to 2 inches is required for good 
germination. 

10. The first, second, and even the third cultivation 
may be given with weeder and harrow, starting before 
the plants are up. Follow this with cultivators carry- 
ing narrow hoes or small sweeps. Later use larger 
sweeps and leave the vines on a broad, shallow bed 
One or two hoeings when the plants are small, followed 
by frequent shallow cultivation after each rain, will 
keep the weeds down when a well balanced rotation is 
followed. Do not disturb the vines after the pegs 
begin to enter the pround, 


V. Do Transplanting Carefully 


LANTS wilt when they lose water faster than they 

can take it up, and little or no growth is made 

while they are wilted. In our haste to get them 
set, we are often careless in preparing the ground and 
setting the plants. It is all right to be in a hurry when 
we are transplanting, but is is all wrong to lose the 
prospect of a good stand and a good crop by careless 
preparation and planting. 

Some plants transplant more casily than others, but 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, and other 
transplanted crops succeed best in well prepared ground, 
when set deeper than they stood in the plant bed, and 
when the soil is in close contact with the roots. If 


water is used freely in transplanting, this will bring 


the soil in close touch with the roots. If no water is 
used, then pack the soil tight and cultivate soon after 
the work of planting is done. 


VI. Wilt-resistant Varieties of Tomatoes 


ANY gardeners are experiencing difficulty in 
producing good tomatoes. A common cause of 
tomato failure is a disease known as fusarium 
wilt. Spraying will not control the disease, which is 
different from blight, another destructive disease, which 
can be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
Varieties of tomatoes have been developed which are 
resistant to fusarium wilt, and produce good crops in 
soils that have become infested with the disease. 


Resistant varieties recommended by G. W. Fant, ex- 


tension pathologist of the North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture, are Norton, Marvel, Arlington, and 
Columbia. The first two of these have been grown 
successfully in many localities in North Carolina. 

Wilt-resistant tomato seed are now offered for sa! 
by seedsmen whose advertisements appear in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and we urge our friends who have 
suffered loss from wilt to give one or more of these 
resistant varieties a fair trial this year. 

oe & 3 Xe 

HERE is no better time than right now for screen- 

ing the doors and windows. Get the work done, 
even if there is the rush of planting and cultivating the 
crops. The protection given from flies and mosquitoes 
by screens may prevent typhoid, malaria, dysentery, 
and other serious diseases. As a carrier of filth and 
disease, the housefly has few equals. Screening not 
only keeps away sickness but eliminates the mosquito 
and fly as a nuisance. A few dollars invested in 
screens now may mean $50 saved later in the summer. 
Isn’t the cost worth while? 
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Going to the Fair Next Fall? 


F PREMIUMS are to be consistently won at fairs 
year after year, and if we are to get the benefit 
from them we should get, it should be a part of our 

farm work to earn this honor of receiving awards. 
And if we are to take premiums next fall, we must 
begin work long before the time set for the fair to 
open. 


Boy’s and girls’ club work has been a great stimulus 
to community and county fairs and the young people 
should be encouraged in every way possible to creditably 


represent the family. Many of them are better qualified 
to produce and display products of -the farm than 
those who are older. They are being trained while 
young—we were not. The future local, state, and even 


national and international fairs are much helped by 


young people’s club work. 

find father 
family— 

county, 


It is no uncommon thing now, however, to 
and daughter—the 
whether community, 


ideal ar- 


and son, mother whole 
winning premiums at fairs, 
national; and this is the 


district, state, or 


rangement, 


We must soon decide what is to be taken to the fair 
from our farm next fall. The sooner we decide, the 
greater our winning premiums. But pre- 
miums are not won merely by coming to the decision 
that we will make an exhibit. We must grow and 
raise the very best—and it is in striving to do this that 
we receive the greatest benefit we can from the fair. 


chances of 


Tobacco Farmers Should Come to 
Raleigh, May 19 


HE annual meeting of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association of Virginia, North Car- 
olina, and South Carolina will be held in Pullen 
Hall at the State College of Agriculture and Engin- 


eering, Raleigh, at 11 a.m., Tuesday, May 19, 


We earnestly urge all association members who can 
do so to attend this meeting. The following official 
statement of its purposes should make the membership 
feel that it will be: worth while to come to Raleigh 
that day :— 

“There will be no time lost in getting down to 
business. Following the report from the general 
manager of the association, discussion of the pros- 
pects and problems of the association in every state 
and every belt will be called for from the members 
of North Carolina and Virginia. The members 
from every section will be asked to bring a true 
report of the conditions facing the association in 
their territory and to present frankly to the asso- 
ciation’s management their advice in meeting the 
problems and increasing deliveries for the season 
1925-26. 

“Speechmaking and oratory will play no part in 
this annual meeting of the membership, which is 
‘strictly for the purpose of improving the business 
prospects of the association as we enter the fourth 
year of codperative marketing.” 


The Progressive Farmer recently suggested that state 
meetings of Tobacco Association members be held with 
view to studying local conditions in each state and 
planning for needed reforms and the rebuild ing of 
member-confidence. The meeting in Raleigh x after 


next should serve this purpose. In addition to the a 
eral tri-state mecting, meetings of state dele- 


ations may be held, 


separate 


that is desired hy the members. 


The Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association be- 
farmers who make the tobacco that s 
ports the organization. They are the 
membership and the money that make its 
“should not be backward in 


xpressed it, and 


“taxpayers” who 
furnish the 
existence po sible. They 
coming forward,” someone has i 
frankly just what conditions 
needed to enable 


saying exist in their 


sections and just what policies are 
the association to win the confidence and the deliveries 
necessary for its success. 

The biggest crowd of tobacco farmers ever seen in 
ng should be here May 19—and the result should 
be the laying of plans and the development of an under- 
standing and determination that will put new faith in 
the membership and thereby arouse new loyalty to the 


organization. 


The Country Mother: The Finest Sight 
at Any Commencement 
OMMENCEMENTS are just ahead of us now, 


and many us who are interested in some par- 

ticular school are thinking about the graduating 
class, or the commencement speaker, or the colorful 
ceremonies when the band plays and the diplomas are 
governor of the state or some other 
man in high position. At every school and college 
commencement, there are other figures to 
which every thoughtful person must pay a yet higher 


presented by the 


howeve tr, 


tribute of admiration. We are going to let Hon. Frank 
Page, who has won national ,distinction as the chief 
official of North Carolina’s famous highway building 


program, express our own sentiments in this connec- 
tion. Looking over the crowd attending the commence- 
ment exercises at a state agricultural college last year, 
he said :— 

“The finest sight you see at these commence- 
ments is not your decorations or the men come in 
frock coats and all that sort of thing. It is the 
mother and father who have scrimped and saved 
four years back at home so they could keep their 

boy here four years. 

“You are not going to see any happier woman 
than the plain country mother—a mother who has 
maybe sold butter and eggs and chickens to keep 
her boy in college—when she goes up to him after 
the thing is over and he has that piece of paper 
tied with a red ribbon in his hand. The best thing 
any commence ment speaker could do would be to 


— that that boy is worthy of that plain little 
nan sitting a few : 


seats back of him. 
““Mikado’s Millie’ Shows What Dixie 


Can Do 


OST of us are “from Missouri.” We have to be 
shown. 

The Progressive Farmer has preached lespe- 
deza and carpet grass pastures, rye for winter and 
spring grazing, and the peculiar advantages of the 
South for high milk production and profitable dairying 


on account of our climate and long growing seasons. 


Last week we proved all these contentions. Not 
that they haven't been proved before, 
been—time and time again. However, this last example 
is outstanding. If you did not read the story of “Sen- 
sation’s Mikado’s Millie,” the South’s new “world’s 
champion” dairy cow, in our May 2 issue, you ought 
to find out about “Millie” right away. 


because they have 


One of the biggest factors in making this wonderful 
world’s record was found in the natural advantages 
for milk production in South Carolina, where the 
record was made. “Millie” grazed on lespedeza and 
carpet grass pasture for ten months out of the year. 
Succulent rye during the winter was a tremendous help 
in keeping up her heavy and constant milk flow. She 
was out practically the year round except for a few 
cold nights. Just compare for a minute our conditions 
in these conditions the Northern 
dairyman has to face. He has to house his cows every 
night during the winter and often all day. He does not 
have any year-round pasture but must depend entirely 
on silage for succulence and hay for roughage. 


respects with the 


Who can doubt that the South is the coming dairy 
f the United States? We have the foundation 
RT| 


section of 


stock, the climate, a complete variety of pasture, soil- 
ing, silage, and hay crops, and constantly improving 
markets. The three main things keeping the profits out 


of the dairy business in the South are:— 
1, “Boarder” 


2. Not enough attention to pastures, on which we can 
beat the nation. 


cows (largely due to scrub sires). 
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3. Insufficient homegrown feeds efly silage 
) supplement our pastures. 
hould not Southern dairymen, backed | 

eager interest and codperation of all our agricul 

idership, resolve now to get rid of scrub bu 

arder cows, double the South’s s gC nd 
duction this summer, and start “pasture cam] 
all over the South next fall and spring? [I 
Ou the world that we « uu not } have ( 
hampion cows in the South, but a “world’s champ 


opment also? 


Palmetto State Co-ops Learn by 
Mistakes 


VERY codéperative marketing organization makes 
some mistakes in starting. That was to have 
been expected. The only time when ordinary, 


human “mistakes” are likely to be fatal to a codéper- 
management is unwilling to admit 
that it has made mistakes, resents and repudiates all 
criticism, and brands as “disloyalty” any attempt to 
point out the weak places that need to be remedied. 


ative 1s when the 


On the other hand, where mistakes are frankly 
acknowledged and the membership frankly advised that 
such mistakes will not be repeated, the membership js 
nearly always just and tolerant. A fine illustration of 
this truth is found in the case of the South Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association. It 
some rather serious mistakes that seriously shook the 
confidence of the members. But it made changes in the 
management and changes in policy, and now the or- 
ganization has added 650 new members in the last few 
weeks—and expects to add at least 2,000 during the 
year. In a recent public statement, Director of Exten- 


sion W. W. Association :— 


“Tt gives me a great deal of pleasure to give my 
personal endorsement to the present management 
of our cotton co6perative association. Mistakes 
have been made and they have been acknowledged. 
All thoughtful members expected that, in organ- 
izing such a gigantic undertaking as the marketing 
of several hundred thousand bales of cotton, as has 
been done by the South, mistakes would be made 
I believe, with the experience gained during the last 
three years by our officials and with the earnestness 
and interest they are manifesting, the criticism that 
has heretofore been directed at the officials will not 
be justified or be possible in the future.” 


ma de 


Long Says of the 


Attend Your County Meeting of Cotton 
Growers Next Tuesday 


ASS meetings of members of the North Carolina 


Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Association 


be held at each courthouse in each North 


lina cotton growing county on Tuesday, May 12, at 





2:30 p.m. 

At these meetings, delegates will be chosen to attend 
the district meetings to be held in each directorial di 
trict, May 19. Each distriet meeting will then not 
nate two men to be voted by all the members as 


directer from that district, the one receiving the most 


votes to be declared elected. 


Other affairs affecting the Cotton Growers’ Cooper- 


ative Association will be discussed at each county meet- 
directors chosen 


ing next Tuesday, and the sort of 


later will depend on the sort of delegates chosen that 
day. We, therefore, urge every member to be at his 
courthouse, Tuesday, May 12, at 2:30, and help elect t 

county’s best men as delegates to the district convention. 


HE - sweet potato has at last found its way to all tae 
markets of the country from Maine to liformia 
The standard curing house and codperative marketing 














pointed the way. It is now time to prepare to A 
curing house, and your state extension servic: and 
county agent will be glad to give you a set of plans. ° 
HREE ways of fighting typhoid fever were ¢'s 
cussed in last week’s Progressive Farmer, but 
most important one is to have the whole family g to 
the family physician and take the anti-typhoid vacc'- 
nation. Failure on the part of any father or mother ‘to 
take this insurance against typhoid is dangerous fol'y, 





parents to let their children go 


typhoid vaccination is almost criminal negligence. 


D' JES 


while for 


poultry pay? In Loudoun County, Va., last 
year, detailed records were kept of one mons 

tion flock of 600 White Leghorns, which | 

77,457 eggs worth $2,679.59. After Ae san ll 

$1,505.40, and hired labor, $120, there r 

$1,886.19 for the owner as his salary. The poultry s 

amounted to $472 and the manure was valued at 

In 1923, the same demonstrator with the same 

of hens netted $1,666 as his salary. His entire pou'tr 


oried at $2,523. 





costs, 





equipment is invent 
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LL over the world the steady drift 


A i i Il 
autocracy to democracy goes irresistibly forward, 


If Italy seems to present an illustration of reac- 
tion, there are plenty of examples of a contrary nature 
that prove Italy’s course the exception rather than the 


rule. 

In the Empire of Japan, for ex- 
ample, which has had a property 
qualification for voters ever since 
the people finally won the right to 
vote at all, a bill has just been 
passed abolishing the property or 
tax qualification and giving vir- 
tually all Japanese males 25 years 
of age or older the right of suf- 
frage. By this act the number of 
yoters in Japan is increased from about 4,000,000 to 
about 12,000,000. 





CLARENCE POE 





Democracy in Industry: “An Economic 
Revolution” 


OT only does democracy in government go stead- 
ily forward, but democracy in industry and agri- 
culture is now making almost astounding gains. 

Dr. T. N. Carver of Harvard University declared re- 
cently that “the only economic revolution anywhere in 
the world that amounts to a hill of beans is taking 
place in this country now,” and Richard Boeckel in a 
recent issue of the New York Forum discusses the idea 
more fully :— 

“This revolution, all unnoticed by professional 
reformers, has already progressed a long way, 
Professor Carver said. And it is going much far- 
ther. Its progress thus far represents only the 
beginning of a series of economic changes in this 
country more fundamental than those taking place 
anywhere in the world. American working men 
and women in steadily increasing numbers are 
entering the capitalist class. As striking evidence 
of this fact, Dr. Carver cites huge purchases of 
stock by wage-earners in corporations by which 
they are employed, and the remarkable growth 
during the last three years of the new labor bank- 
ing movement. ‘That,’ he said, ‘along with a great 
many other things of the same general character, 
constitutes what I call an economic revolution.’ ” 
One of the greatest dangers to our civilization in 

recent years has seemed to be the wastefulness of our 
wage-earning class. For the farmer or business man, 
there is always an incentive to save. He saves to get a 
home or more land or to enlarge his business or his farm 
or his equipment. But wage-earners have often lived 
in homes owned by their employers and not offered for 
sale, and as a rule the laborer has had no opportunity 
to invest in the business into which he was putting his 
lifework, and altogether has had small inducement 
to save. And because he has not saved, he has remained 
in poverty and economic impotence. 

But now all this is changing. The organization of 
“labor banks” in the great industrial centers began to 
attract attention two or three years ago. In October, 
1923, we learned that fifteen had then been organized 
—in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Birmingham, etc. In March of this 
year the number had reached thirty-two, and Warren 
Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, declares that there will be 100 in 1926, and 
that every industrial city of America will have its 
codperative bank within the next ten years. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, it may be noted, 
has been a pioneer in encouraging and developing thrift 
and the savings habit, which explains in part why a 
recent questionnaire showed 82 per cent of the members 
as home-owners and 64 per cent as having children in 
college—a fine record for any class of people. More- 
over, one of the chief purposes of the “labor banking” 
is declared to be :— 

“To mobilize the money of the workers (and a 
part of the money of the general public) under 
labor control and thus eventually to compete for 
control of credit in the United States. The theory 
is that he who controls credit controls industry, 
and that labor by assuming a share in the control 
of credit may assume a substantial share in control 
of industry.” 


Making Capitalists of Laborers 


N CONNECTION with this declared purpose, it is 
important to recall that contemporaneously with the 
movement for “labor banks” goes the movement for 

the purchase of stock in corporations and industrial 
Plants by the employees. Says Mr. Boeckel :— 
“Most American corporations have made it easy 
for their employees to become stockholders, 
ses through the deduction-at-the-pay-window system 


= 


The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By CLARENCE POE 


. . « Today there are many 
corporations in which the combined stockholdings 
of the employees are worth from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, and a few in which these holdings rep- 
resent larger amounts. Professor Carver’s 
observation that ‘ten cents a day—the price of a 
glass of soda water—set aside by every worker in 
a shoe factory will buy that factory or another one 
like it ina very few years,’ applies with equal force in 
the printing trades. What the whole body 
of wage-earners organized and unorganized, could 
do with a 5 per cent saving on an annual wage in- 
come in the neighborhood of $30,000,000 would ex- 
ceed the most extravagant hopes of any promoter 
of ‘the coming revolution,’’ 


of partial payments. 


Furthermore, as we have already indicated, we find in 
agriculture as well as in industry a steadily increasing 
tendency toward democracy—“government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” In spite of some 
incidental failures here and there, the movement for 
coéperative marketing of farm products steadily makes 
headway—its greatest progress being made where the or- 
ganizations are most democratic; the movement, in fact, 
making little progress where the members are not given 
genuine control of their organization. And one of the 
most important results of the codperative marketing 
movement is the steady absorption or taking-over of 
the plants or physical agencies of distribution by the 
farmers themselves. The codperating farmers, by 
means of small deductions from their crop-sales year 
after year, are buying warehouses, storage plants, and 
other agencies needed for handling their products or 
converting these products into more finished forms. 
Furthermore, and especially in Europe, codperative so- 
cieties are nearly everywhere encouraging the organi- 
zation of banking or credit organizations for the ex- 
clusive help of agriculture, a movement paralleling the 
“labor bank’? movement here and there. 


The Dizzy Swirl of Modern Progress 


WO events of the last few weeks have empha- 
sized the amazing progress of science and inven- 
tion these last five years. 

One was the announcement that Henry Ford has 
begun the use of the airplane to carry important rush 
freight from one plant to another. Most people will 
refuse to believe that freight can ever be economically 
carried in any large measure by airplane. Nevertheless, 
it is amazing to reflect that the human race after count- 
less ages of existence tied down to the earth's surface, 
has at last suddenly learned to fly here in our own gen- 
eration and that not only passenger-carrying but 
freight-carrying to some extent now seem practicable. 

The other event reminding us of the speed of mod- 
ern the death of Elwood Haynes of 


progress was 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “NOVEMBER” 
? oa Almighty will unroll before our eyes this 


spring and summer and fall a prolonged 
pageantry of beauty. Are we really going to 
look for and appreciate all this glory of the earth, 
or must it be said, when November comes again, 
that “having eyes, we saw not’? This is the 
theme of Le Gallienne’s thoughtful poem, “No- 
vember” :— 
“This year,’ I said, when first along the lane 
With tiny nipples of the tender green 
The winter-blackened hedge grew bright again— 
“This year I watch and listen. I have seen 
So many springs steal profitless away, 
This year I garner every sound and scent. 
And you, young year, make not such haste to bring 
Hawthorn and rose, nor jumble, indiscreet, 
Treasure on treasure of the precious spring; 
But bring all gently forth upon the air, 
Unhasting to the fair.” 


Yet still the spring escaped me, and once more 

I stand in the late autumn’s sighing door, 

While the dishevelled, lone, distracted trees 

Lose in bewildered sweeps their yellow leaves; 
And the birds sing not, nor is butterfly 

Pursued of swallow, nor swallow in the eaves, 
Long since flown south to warmer climes than these; 
And here is but November left and I: 

To wonder if the hawthorn bloomed in May, 

And if the wild-rose with so fine a flush 

Mantled the cheek of June, and if the way 

The stream went singing, foamed with meadow-sweet, 
And if.the throstle sang in yonder bush, 

And if the lark dizzied with song the sky. 


I watched and listened, yet so sweet, so fleet, 
The mad young year went by. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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Koko Ind., 1 ! t As t Associated Pres 
dispatches sa it the tin — 
“On July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes, then a young 
field-superintendent for a natural gas company with 


headquarters at Kokomo, Ind., had a queer buggy, 
without tongue or shafts, towed out onto a country 
road. He drove it triumphantly back into Kokomo, 
at the remarkable speed of eight miles an hour, 
under power generated by a gasoline engine. That, 
it is claimed, was the first trip of a gasoline-driven 
vehicle in America.” 

Probably no other invention of modern times has so 
greatly influenced the lives of the great masses of 
people in the first thirty years after its discovery as 
has the invention of the automobile. After the loco- 
motive was invented, railroads were slowly built here 
and there, and it was not until about 1869 that railroad 
lines finally reached the continent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but the automobile has gone 
almost overnight into every habitable corner of the 
country. In the United States, in 1923 (the latest date 
for which complete figures are available), there were 
15,092,177 automobiles in the United States—more than 
one for every eight men, women, and children in the 
country. And as a result of the automobile, “the rail- 
road age is being replaced by the road age,” as a writer 
in the Quarterly Review puts it. 


across 


The Tragedy of Stone Mountain 


FEW miles from Atlanta, Ga., a most remarkable 
natural phenomenon presents itself. Out of a 
generally level country the famous “Stone Moun- 
tain’ rises majestically—a solid mass of stone about 
1,100 feet high and more than a mile long. Almost it 
seems as if the Almighty had put it there that there 
might be carved on its face some memorial of a great 
epoch in history—the epic story of some sublime illus- 
tration of a people's courage and sacrifice for an ideal. 

It is not strange, therefore, that some years ago some 
patriotic men and women conceived the idea of carving 
there a memorial to the heroism of the gray-clad sol- 
diers who followed Lee and Jackson from 1861 to 1865. 
One of the most famous sculptors in the world, Gutzon 
Borglum, was called in for counsel and immediately 
threw heart and soul into the idea. Both public interest 
and adequate funds being lacking, Borglum went all 

(Concluded on page 9, column 1) 





SOMETHING TO READ 
“The Golden Book”’ 


NEW and much needed sort of monthly maga- 
zine is now issued by the Review of Reviews Co., 
New York. This is The Golden Book ($3 a 
which consists not of new fiction, but of the 
greatest and most famous short stories, novelettes, 
poems, etc., heretofore published in this and other 
languages—the best work of the greatest living or 
dead masters of fiction and verse. It is a welcome 
addition to America’s periodical literature. 








year), 


(Note.—This magazine may be ordered from The Progres- 
sive Farmer or directly from the publishers at $3 a year.) 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
The Beauty of Blossoming Snowball 


OST of us who have watched the beauty of 

blossoming snowball the last week or two, no 

doubt feel as does Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, who 
expresses herself in this enthusiastic fashion :— 











“There is a big snowball bush in my yard, and 
during the two weeks it is in bloom I feel like 
dropping everything and putting out for Stratford 
and yanking Shakespeare’s bones out of their grave 
—curse or no curse—and just saying to him, kindly 
but firmly: ‘Bard of Avon, you've been resting on 
your laurels three hundred years and that’s long 
enough; now get up and hustle and earn 
some more—cormie and look at my snowball and 
write a poem fit to go alongside the poppies of 
Flanders Field.’ His bones might be stiff and his 
pen rusty from disuse, but one look at the snow- 
ball would be a spell potent to make dry bones live 
and endow the pen with its old-time witchcraft.” 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HOSE lives are, indeed narrow and confined 

which are not blessed with several children. Every 

branch the tree puts out lays it open more to the 
storms and tempests of life; it lays it open also to the 
light and the sunshine, and to the singing and mating 
birds. A childless life is a tree without branches, a 
house without windows.—John Burroughs. 
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Hog Lot Suggestions for May 





HE p db 
iught to eat freel it t! 
veaned It only require 

little corn to feed the pigs durin 1g 

e last month they are suckl d 
they make good use of the little 1 

iret lf the mother is not a good 

kler, a little fresh, warm skim- 

ned ilk is also used to the best 

advantage by the pigs before as well 


TAIT BUTLER 


as after weaning. 
two 


ort 


But after the pigs are weaned and for the next 
or three months, is when good care and the right 
feed is of most 


of and sufficient importance, 


Of course, as stated, milk is the best single feed, but 
when that is the pigs will do well and 
make rapid growth on green feed, corn or other 
lar grain, and tankage or fish meal. It does not require 
a large amount of grain and they make good use of it. 
Of course, a little wheat shorts and 


may pay, but it is high priced and will add to the cost. 


not available 


simi- 


added is good 


From weaning time on, the pigs should be on a clean, 
barn- 
Of 


fresh pasture and not allowed to run in hog lots, 
yards and around infested with worms, 
course, a mixture of equal parts of wood ashes and 
salt should be kept before the pigs at all times 

a 


houses 


The economy of giving weanling pigs a liberal quan- 
tity of the right kind of feed is apparent when it is 
known that it only takes about three pounds of feed 
to produce one pound of gain in weight on pigs weigh- 


ing from 15 to 50 pounds, whereas it requires five 
pounds of feed to produce a gain of one pound on pigs 
weighing between 200 and 250 pounds. To grow pigs 
from 50 to 100 pounds requires four pounds of 


every but to grow pigs 


feed for pound of gain, 
from 300 to 350 pounds requires 51% pounds of 
feed lor eyery pound of gain. 

that the right kind of 
ssary to 


feed is im- 
that 


To realize 
portant, it is only 
with young pigs it required 6.42 pounds of 
make pound of gain, 


nec¢ know 


corn alone to one 
whereas it only required 3.87 pounds of corn 
and 0.42 pounds of tankage to make a pound 
of gain. ounds of tankage 
was equal to 2.55 pounds of corn. At 2 


a pound or $1.12 a bushel for corn, the tank- 
] 


In this case .42 | 
cents 


age was worth in this case $12.14 per 
100 pounds, or $242.80 a ton. Still 
some think $75 to $100 a 


ton too high priced to buy, and con- 


tankage at 


tinue to feed corn alone. 
In fact, milk, fish meal, and tankage 


‘ FHE PROOF OF A GOOD SOW IS IN THE PIGS 
are worth even more than the increased ac ; : A nags ; 
~ : rhis is Ferry Hammond, one of the club boys of Lancaster County, 
gains show when compared with corn Agent W. F. Howell, and the sow and litter Ferry fed and managed last season. 
; " } “-O sty y discussing he s é 0 f ¢ 4 
alone, because the pigs keep in better and the county agent are discussing the essential points of a good 


health, are less likely to die, or become 
stunted, and get ready for market earlier, thus avoid- 
ing the greater risks for a longer period. 

* * * 


The sows must be bred during May if the fall litters 
are to come in September. Probably September is the 
best month under average conditions for the fall litters 
to come. October would be better so far as weather 
conditions are concerned but this throws the 
pigs a little too late, for September and April usually 
lor 


spring 


offer the best prices, if the pigs are to be sold 
home pork production, April may be all right for the 
spring litters to come, if they are to be slaughtered for 
home use in December and January, but for market 
purposes, they should come not later than March, and 
if the spring litters are to come in March, the fall 
litters must come in September. 

x * * 
will save 25 
when 


It is generally agreed that good pastures 
to 30 per cent of the grain feed. This means, 
good pastures and suitable grain feeding are compared 
with suitable grain feeding alone. But as a matter of 
fact, pastures are worth even more than that compari- 
son indicates, for the actual comparison on the average 
farm is between pasture with insufficient grain, and in- 
sufficient grain alone. 
have are 
unthrifty pigs for 


The point is that the pigs that pastures 
usually better fed, and stunted, 
finishing in the fall are less numerous. A pig that is 
kept growing from weaning time until fall feeding 
begins, even though the growth may not be the most 
rapid, usually makes a better feeder than one that is 
starved and stunted during the summer. 
* * * 


, 


The hogs grown on most Southern farms have 2 
market provided at stable prices or values. A pound 
of pork for home conszmption has the same value 
whether the market price for hogs be 7 cents a pound 
or 14 cents. It has the same food value. 


ofe 


, provement in gnality, which their, breeders have brought 


asters 


By TAIT BUTLER 





In other words, there are no problems of marketin 
ind prices, so far the home meat supply is concerned 
but there is an important problem of cost of produc- 
tion. The handling of the s farrowed this spring 
and the feed crops grown will largely determine the 
cost of the home meat supply for next season and these 
problems are the ones that must have attention now. 

* * & 

For the producer of market hogs, the markets and 
the prices 6 to 12 months from now are of the greatest 
importance. One of the disadvantages of the hog pro- 
ducer is that he cannot know, when the pigs are far- 
rowed, either the cost or the selling prices. He has 


ome control over the cost and little or none over the 


selling price. Even his control over the cost is limited 


by the season and its effect on feed production. The 
feed cost makes up 75 to 85 per cent of the total cost 
of the hog when ready for market. That’s how im- 
portant it is. At present, it seems as if prices for 


hogs, owing to the reduced production and high price 
of corn, would be fair to good for this season's crop 
of spring pigs, at least. But the cost will largely be 
determined by the efficiency in the production of feed 
crops and in the handling of the pigs. There is no 
getting away from the fact that the cost of the raw 
product—feed—largely determines the protit or loss in 


the production of market hogs. 


Yi 





























Courtesy 


The Size of Hogs—Breeds 


E ARE often asked, “Which is the largest breed 

of hogs?” 

There has been issued by the American Poland- 
China Record Association a table showing average 
weights of hogs exhibited at the National Swine Show. 
Eight breeds are listed and we average 
weight for each breed for the last three years of the 
weight for 1924, for the two aged classes, 


give below the 


how and the 














boars and sows :— 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS HOGS NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 
Aged Boars Aged Sows 
Breeds | (Pounds) | (Pounds) 

1922-1924] 1924 | 1922-1924; 1924 

Poland-China .........+. 970 | 983 | 820 | 813 

Duroc-Jersey ... | 893 933 | 708 | 700 

Spotted Polan 791 793 | 649 | 626 

Chester White 769 835 638 683 

Serkshire ...... | 713 724 636 650 

ROME WOTEM: cin cccacesesees | 695 | 718 | 582 579 

Li [| go ft a 1 577 

Yorkshire | 6: | 641 | 555 530 
These weights show the Poland-Chinas the heaviest 
of the breeds. This is a wonderful achievement for 


Poland-China breeders, for starting with a large breed 
the improved and the size reduced until 
only a few years back the breed ranked inferior in size 
to most of listed. But attention by 
breeders to recovery of weight for the breed has in a 
time again put the Poland-China to where it is 


he largest if it is not the largest breed of hogs. 


“quality” was 


the other breeds 
short 


among t 


Duroc-Jerseys rank second and then there is little 
difference between Spotted Poland-Chinas, Chester 
Whites, and Berkshires, which rank in the order stated, 
Tt is a surprise to the writer to find Tamworths and 
Yorkshires ranking so low in weights, for they have 
formerly been ranked among the large breeds. Hamp- 
shires were never a large breed, and the wonderful im- 


eart ReeseGesecs bash badiir’ 


United States Department of 


S. C., and County 


sow. 


bout in the ? iT t, very tura ’ 
ccon ] ed 111CT¢ a ss ( 

l'rom these figures, it is evident that 
eight breeds lacks size. When jt ov e 
251 pounds in weight for three years t i. 
Ghinas have done, and the kghtest average fo Wior 


sow pigs of all 
lack of size 


these breeds. 


Rice Hulls, Bran and Polish 


READER wants to know if 
flour are the same.” 


these eight breeds is 170 pounds. 10 


can be charged against the better sorts of 


any of 


“rice bran and rice 


We assume that our reader means by “rice flour” 
called “rice polish.” bran and 
rice polish are not the same. 7 are both rice pro- 
ducts, as wheat bran and shorts, or middlings, are both 


what is usually Rice 


hey 


wheat products, but they are not the same, 

In milling rice grain, rough rice, the hulls are firs 
removed. These are of very little feeding value; in 
fact, for some animals, they are generally thought 
injurious. They are sometimes ground and used as 
“fillers,” or as adulterants of feeds. They are of little 
value and should not be used for feeding, 








After the hulls are removed, then the rice bran is 
taken, consisting of the germ and outer skin of tI 
kernel. Some hulls naturally tind their way into rice 
bran. In low-grade rice bran there is apt to be too 
much of the hull. Rice bran, if high-grade. that is 


reasonably free from hulls, is a valuable feed. It con- 
tains about 8 per cent of digestible protein, ] 
more than corn; about 8 or 9 per cent of digestib!: 
which is a high per cent of fat, and 38 to 40 per cent 
of digestible carbohydrates (starches, sugars, ete.). 
The objectionable features are that it sometime 





contains too many rice hulls and the larg: 
amount of fat is apt to become rancid, espe- 
cially in hot weather. Because of these fea- 


tures and possibly others, it is often not rel- 


ished by animals, For 






lese reasons, it should 





usually be used to form only a part of the 
grain ration to take tl 





> place of a part of the 
other feeds, such as corn, 
When available, its re 
useful as a 


wheat, barley, etc 





vely low price may 
make it part of the ratio: 1 


farm animals. 


After the rice hulls and rice bran are 
taken from the kernel, then 
process of polishing the kernel to give 
it the attractive, pearly luster f ] 
use, rice polish, or probably wl 
correspondent calls “rice flow 
formed. It is the fine floury sub 
formed in polishing the rice 
It is a good feedstuff of higher quality 
and of more value than rice bran. It contains 
more digestible protein and a little less digestible fat 


rice 


Agriculture 
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than rice bran, but much more digestible carbohydrates 
about 50 per cent more. It is an excellent subs 
for a part of the corn in a ration when its price 


justifies its use. 


There is a rice flour, used for human food, but 
have assumed that our reader does not mean this as 
used for feeding livestock. We 
polish is meant in this case, 


being assume rice 


~ ~ fol 


OX? OX ro 


Nisrase of Sede Wall Polson Animals 


EVERAL reports have reached us that quite a 
few animals have been poisoned by licking nitrate 
of soda. In some instances, the animals seem to 
have gotten the nitrate of soda while grazing on crops 
to which the nitrate had been applied as a topdres 
However, in the majority of cases, poisoning has {fol 








lowed negligence in allowing the animals access to the 
nitrate in storage. 
It is well to bear in mind that nitrate of soda 1s 


poisonous and that it should be stored where the 
cannot get it. While there is ordinarily not 
danger incurred in allowing animals to run on cro} 





animals from the field immediately after an appli 
tion of the fertilizer is made and until the materia 
has been dissolved by rains. 





The symptoms which follow nitrate poisoning aré 
first convulsive movements, then partial or complete 
paralysis and finally sleepiness. 


If the poisoning occurs when animals are in pasture, 
which has been treated with nitrate, they should, 0! 
course, be removed, and given a purgative such as 
Epsom salts. A certain amount of green feed should 
then be allowed the animals until they recover. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR.J. W. HOLLAND 


On Mothers’ Day 


ID you ever take off your shoes, late 

at night, out on the front porch, and 
steal quietly up to bed, trying not to 
awaken anyone? 











Looking back, do 
you remember how 
that breathless _ si- 
lence was broken by 
your mother’s voice 
calling out, “Sonny, 
tie 59 
is that you: 


What would we all 





DR. HOLLAND 


ers’ Day” is not for tears, but for joy. 

Perhaps mothers get tired of being 
praised, I do not know, yet I know when 
I think of it all, I can find no words clear 
and powerful enough to say what I really 
feel. 

As defenseless children, we were thrust 
into their arms, and their love was part 
of the encircling heaven that was about 
us. 

As we grew, they smoothed out the 
pathway for our feet, tied up our cut 
and bruised fingers, doctored away our 
stomach aches, and taught us, in God's 
stead, the value of doing right. 

That debt you and I can never repay. 

Then, we started out into society, and 
the safest advice we ever received, they 
gave to us; they watched the friend- 
ships that were growing within our 
hearts, uttered a prayer for us while we 
were away, and when we tried to sneak 
into the house, proved the deathlessness 
of their love by saying, “Is that you, 
Sonny ?” 

Someone said, “God could not be 
everywhere, so He made mothers.” 

A Frenchman said, “In correcting a 
child, an ounce of mother is worth a ton 
of prison.” 

Dr. Beecher gave this advice to young 
men who were seeking wives: “Find a 
really good mother, and then win and 
marry her daughter. You will make no 
mistake.” 

Thanks to the kind Providence that 
gave to us that pair of eyes that could 
not go to sleep while we were away at 
night! 

Thanks to that great army of women, 
the mothers of the race, who carry bur- 
dens that would stagger their sons, and 
do it for the greatness of their love! 

To all whose mothers are living, let 
me ask this: Make this Mothers’ Day a 
time of love, and appreciation, and flow- 
ers, and remembrance. 


give to hear that call | 
again—but that is | 
not my story. “Moth- | 





To all whose mothers have “passed to 
the Great Beyond,” let us be thankful 
for the love that guarded over us and 
look forward to the time when, at the 
Great Gateway, we may hear them say: 

“Is that you, Sonny?” 


eM OM 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT king had dealings with a 
wizard? 


. tas ’ F 
<. What nation was harmed by an | 


_ 3. Whose houses only were lighted 
in the midst of a great darkness? 

4. What tyrant kept 70 mutilated kings 
on his table and what happened to 
lim ? 

°. What unbelievers were converted 
by the smallest and most disagreeable 
family of insects? 

: 6. What good and what bad king both 
gan their reigns when they were eight 


years old? 


WHERE TO FIND ANSWERS TO THE 
ABOVE QUESTIONS 


1. IT Chron. 33:6. 4. Judges 1:6, 7. 
2. Exod. 10:13-19, 5. Exod. 8:18, 19. 
3. Exod. 10:22, 23. 6. If Chron. 34: 1, 2; 
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FA | Let’s go to the Movies! } guicvcnm 


Thomas Meighan who starred in 

who starred in ci Bluebeard’s 8th Wife 
The Ne’er Do Well HE ob enpecotns Fp lage Whether you ans 2 aes My American Wife 
pS ed he bed Ul waves his wand and youare drama of youth’s struggle for A Society Scandal 
Tongues of Flame off on your travels into the land success in the metropolis, or a 


of laughter and tears, sighs and breath-taking mystery play or 
gasps, love and adventure— a picturesque story filmed in 





something different to chores! foreign lands, ora thrilling Zane 
See the better motion pictures Grey production of life in the ~ 
regularly—it’s a deep and thrill- open, depend on it, Paramount a 
ing experience you need. makes it best, because leadership 
You can do this atsome thea- draws the best talent. 
tre near you. Paramount Pictures Follow that Paramount name be 
are scheduled therenow! Thekind and trademark. It represents James Cruze 
of films that make any com- the highest ideals of wholesome neni ana 
munity a better place tolive,and entertainment. The people who Tolthe Ladies 
Bebe Daniels a better place for young folks appear in pictures come and go, The Covered Wagom 
- who starred in to stay! live and die, but Paramount 
e Exciters : a ¢ . cs 
Hieotion: oa Satisfy your curiosity about the ideals live for ever. 
nguarded Women modern life of the great outside Make Paramount the enter 


world this way. Taxes and work 
seem lighter when good enter- 
tainment sparklesintheevening! 

Enjoy Paramount’s artin such Just as any town’s a better 
pictures as The Alaskan, Peter town with the better pictures, 


tainment side of your life, and 
watch the difference! 





Pan, The Light that Failed, The ‘S° 32Y farm’s a happier farm Jack Holt 
Spanish Dancer and dozens of With Paramount a habit. who appeared in 
others, all representing screen Get the habit. We're doing While Satan Sleeps 
- - : Empty Hands 
entertainment ofthebetterkind. the rest! Wanderer of the 
astelan 


Ernest Torrence 


who appeared in Go by this name and trademark vance g HAS » vans 
* 






The Fighting Coward 


The Trail of the Lone- and you ll £0 right! 


some Pine 
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Famous PLavers-LasayCoae 


ADOLPH ZUKOR- PRESIDENT 


Maw voRK crry 


it’s -a Paramount Picture it's the best show 
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i Roofing Products 
Metal makes the safest and most satisfactory 


roofing for farm buildings or city properties. 


APOLLO-KEYeTONE Copper Steel Rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets are 
unexcelled for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Spouting, and all capens 
sheet metal work. Metal roofs give greatest protection from fire, light- 
ning, and all conditions of weather. Look forthe Keystone included in 
brand. Sold by leading dealers. Keystone Quality isalsosuperiorfor f 
ing Tin Plates for residences, Send for free ‘Better Buildings” booklet, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A GOOD Hay or Grain Unloading 
Outfit saves the cost of one to three 
men each day of harvest. Myers Hay Tools 
have been THE STANDARD FOR 50 
YEARS. Sturdy construction, patented fea- 
tures, low price, make them the biggest-value 
made. Also a complete line of Pumps, Water 
Systems and Door Hangers. See your dealer 
or write us for booklet. (16) 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
277 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Have you 








Then you need 


Hasslers 
-hecause ~ 


they give that added resili- 
ence to the leaf springs 
which even the makers’ of 
the tires insist is necessary 
to overcome a “jerky” ef- 
fect which develops when 
balloons are driven rapidly 
over rough roads. ~ 

Balloon tires cost money. 
You pay a premium for the 
extra comfort they are sup- 
posed to give. 

Isn’t it foolish then, not 
to spend the little extra 
which permits those tires to 
function perfectly ? 

Arebound check ALONE 
will not suffice. 

But HASSLERS—the 
combination rebound check 
and shock absorber, are 
guaranteed to give perfect 
results. 

Don’t spoil your balloon 
tire equipment with the 
wrong type of spring con- 
trol device. 





Rideon 











Balloon Tires 
on your Car? 


——_— eel aneeedlieeneliientee 


Then. you need 


Hassletrs 
because ~ 


they give your car the easy 
riding effect which can only 
be duplicated in a car that 
has the more expensive Bal- 
loon Tires. 


—Plus a good spring con- 
trol device, like Hasslers. 


In reality, Hasslers are 
two devices in one—better 
than a shock absorber alone 
—better than a rebound 
check alone, because within 
themselves, they do the 
work of both. 


Over a million motorists 
were riding on Hasslers 
long before balloon tires 
were thought of. 


They prefer Hasslers be- 
cause of the combination of 
comfort and economy which 
comes of perfect spring 
control. 

A single ride in a Hass- 
lerized car will convince 
you. Ask your dealer. 


HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
521 East Main Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ss O YOU remember the first time I 
was ever in this field?” John An- 
derson, the county agent, asked 

Sam Johnson, as he walked up to Sam, 

who was seated on a 12-foot weeder 

“going over’ his cotton, which was up 

to a perfect stand. 

“T sure do,” said Sam with a chuckle, 
stopping to greet John. “And that’s not 
all I remember. We wan't so well ac- 
quainted as we are now, and when you 
told me I was wasting a lot of time and 
doing more harm than good with that 
turnplow, I got sorter riled—I did that.” 

“What in the world did I do to rile 
you, Sam?” 

“Nothing! Nothing at all! You know 
how it is with a man when he does like 
his daddy did and his daddy was doing 
like his granddaddy before him did. He 
just thinks that he’s dead right, and 
when some other way comes along, he 
just naturally feels like somebody is pes- 
tering him when he wants to be let 
alone.” 

“Let’s see, Sam. Were you plowing 
your cotton with a turnplow that day?” 

“I sure was—barring it off, running 
around each row and throwing the dirt 
away from the cotton. Then when the 
cotton was chopped out, I had to run 
around it again, throwing the dirt back. 
Looks foolish now, don’t it John?” 

“You are certainly doing better work 
now, and doing it in much less time. 
You see, Sam, the way you plowed your 
cotton then, it took four furrows to ‘bar 
off’ and then ‘dirt’ your cotton. After 
doing this, you had to run three more 
furrows to ‘break the middles.’ That 
made seven times to each row.” 


“Barring Off’ Cotton Vs. Weeder 
Cultivation 
“TJOW much time am I saving with this 
weeder? Figure it out, John; you are 
good at figuring.” 

John took his notebook and pencil from 
his pocket. 

“How wide were your rows?” 

“About 3% feet,” Sam replied. 

“Well, then, with rows 210 feet long— 
we'll figure on the acre basis—and run- 
ning seven furrows to the row, you had 
to follow your old one-horse turnplow 
1,470 feet to work a 210-foot row. Rows 
314 feet wide makes 60 rows to the acre, 
and 60 times 1,470 makes 88,200 feet you 
had to walk behind your old turn plow 
doing that job. Great Scott, Sam! I 
never realized before how much time our 
grandfathers threw away.” 

“They must have walked seven or 
eight miles to work one acre one time,” 
Sam commented with deep interest. 

“More’n that. Let’s see. There are 
5,280 feet in a mile. Dividing 88,200 by 
5,280 gives 16.7 miles, and a little over.” 





The Progressive Farmer 


Cultivating Corn and Cotton 


Sam Discusses Experiences With His County Agent 


“Jerusalem, John! Are you sure you 
didn’t make a mistake?” 

After checking his figures, John affirm- 
ed the correctness of the distance. 


“And how far do I have to travel with 
this weeder to cultivate an acre?” Sam 
asked. 


“Well, let’s see again. Working 
rows at a time means 20 trips for the 60 


rows in an acre. Twenty times 210 feet 
makes 4,200 feet, or about three-fourths 
of a mile. With your old turnploy u 
cultivated one-seventh of a row at a 


time. Now, with your 12-foot weed 
working in 314-foot rows, you cultivate 
three rows at a time, or 21 times as much 
as you did with the turnplow. In other 
words, you can cultivate 21 acres with 
your weeder in the same time it took to 
cultivate one acre with a turnplow, run- 
ning seven furrows to the row.” 


Weeders and Harrows Do Cheaper, 
Quicker and Better Work 


« ELL that’s a whole lot, but go on 
and tell the rest of the difference.” 

“What do you mean, Sam?” 

“You know what I mean! Don’t I do 
better work with the weeder? Can't I 
run over all my crop while the ground is 
in better condition? Man alive, when I 
wore out shoe-leather following that one- 
horse plow, the grass got so big ahead of 
me that my cotton field would look like 
a pasture sometimes before I got over it 
all. It sure did.” 


“There’s where the weeder and harrow 
—either one or both, according to the 
land—show up best,” commented John. 
“They can be used before the ground is 
dry enough for the turnplow and they 
get over the field so fast that the grass 
and weeds are killed before they can do 
much harm to the cotton. Sam, if you 
should cultivate your cotton now as you 
did eight or ten years ago, the boll wee- 
vils would get nearly all of it.” 

“Yes-sir-ee,” said Sam, “that’s what 
happened to my brother Ike the first year 
the weevils got bad. Ike got so mad with 
his one-horse turnplow when he saw 
how I fought the weevils last year that 
he sawed off the handles and beam and 
swung the bottom on a wire to hold his 
lot gate shut. He’s got it there now, and 
says he’ll lick the first man that tries to 
sell him another turnplow to cultivate 
cotton with.” 

“I’m afraid Ike has turned too much 
against the one-horse turnplow. It may 
be all right sometimes. In long, very wet 
seasons like last year, we may have such 
a deluge of grass that the turnplow is 
needed to fight it.” 

“Maybe so—once in a long time. But 
I keep two one-horse turnplows for my 
truck patches. They come in handy for 

(Concluded on page 11, column 2) 
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HE man behind the harrow with his 
jersey full of dirt may look with grow- 


ing envy on the merchant’s laundered 
shirt; but the man behind the counter 
feels the nagging of the trade and would 
swap his polished scissors for the farm- 
er’s rusty spade! In the night the drowsy 
doctor hears the clanging of the phone, 
and, “I wish I were a lawyer!” is his 
aggravated moan; but the lawyer, in his 
nightie, hears the doctor’s car go past, 
and he says, “That lucky doctor must be 
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The Other Fellow’s Job—s. ras? rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


making money fast!” The little boy in 
rompers thinks his daddy first in ne 
and he wishes he were grown up t 
some whiskers on his face; but his daddy 
feels the burden of the mortgage and the 
debts, and he wishes he were Willy 

his baby pantalettes! The young man 


wit 


sees his sister with her money-spending 
beau, and he says, “Ii I were si I 
could save a pile of dough; but the s!s- 
ter sees her brother with his latile 
finance, and she longs to be the ner 
of the derby and the pants! Says t ; 
peasant in the cottage, “What a granc 
and happy thing to have the lofty st : 
tion and the sceptre of the king’; but / 
have heard it whispered that the mat 
upon the throne would rather be 4. 1€ 
peasant with a spirit of his own! There 
are myriads of tonics for a fellows 
mental flues when he’s ill with that 
contagion that is designated “blues,” — 

at 


when my lot grows irksome I can “ 
my pulse athrob just by musing on the 


virtues of the other fellow’s job! 
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The World’s News: A Month- 
ly Review 
(Concluded from | 


re 5, column 3) 
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over America talking Stone Mountain 
He talked not only to governors, legis 
latures, patriotic organizations, and all 


sorts of leaders in the South, but he got 
the ear of Presidents and cabinet mem- 
bers, Senators, and 
tains of industry. A great part of the 
North was being won to sympathetic in- 
terest and support for the memorial. 
Then a few weeks ago came the trag- 
edy. The committee in charge of th 
memorial was not representative of the 
whole South, but a small group from 
Atlanta alone. Borglum and the com- 
mittee fell out and Borglum was dis- 
charged. Both sides acted angrily, and 
charges and counter-charges were made. 
Practically all America’s leading sculp- 
tors sided with Borglum, but it was noted 
at the time that Mr. Augustus Lukeman 
(a sculptor whom we think it fair to say 
is not generally regarded as being in the 
first class of living sculptors, nor yet in 
the third class, but somewhere along in 
the second class), made haste to side with 
the committee. The fact that he was 
Southern-born was also used in his be- 
half, as if the accident of birth rather 
than artistic genius alone should decide 
the matter. And now the Atlanta com- 
mittee has employed Lukeman to do the 
work, while no impartial committee or 
individual has been permitted to inform 
the public whether Borglum was right or 
the committee was right, and no attempt 
has been made to put the active control 
of the work in the hands of properly 
qualified representatives of all the old 
Confederate States. A great undertaking 
which should with the genius 
and patience with which men built the 
old cathedrals to be settled in 
the passions and prejudices of the hour. 


Congressmen, cap- 


1¢e 


be done 


is about 
And the South is expected to contribute 
millions to the memorial under such cir- 
cumstances! Of course, it will not—and 
should not. 


1 1 


All of which seems to us a humiliation 
and a tragedy for the whole South. 
3orglum, undoubtedly has much of the 
Rooseveltian egotism, eccentricity, and 


hot temper often charact 


ristic of genius, 
but his wonderfully spirited statues make 
everyone feel that they vital. throb- 
[If he had 


1 


are 
bing, pulsing- 
finished Stone 
most 


genuinely alive. 

Mountain, one would al- 
seemed to hear the tread of 
the mighty gray army—whereas Luke- 
man’s work, by comparison, seems cold, 
Cannot Atlanta induce 
its local committee to yield to a commit- 
tee composed of all the governors 
Southern States and other representa- 
tives named by the governors or state 
legislatures—or some genuinely represen- 
tative Southwide body? Surely Atlanta 
does not expect to build the memorial 
alone, and if it is to be done by the 
money and effort of the whole South, 
the whole South should direct and con- 
trol it. 


have 


dead, mediocre. 
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Bulletin on Care of Farm 


Woodlands 
“A KNOWLEDGE of farm forestry, 
applied along simple lines, should 
make farming more profitable,” accord- 
Ing to the bulletin, Forestry Lessons on 
Home Woodlands, just revised by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 

ture for general distribution. 
_ The various 
Important 


chapters take up the 
, local kinds of trees and 
their uses, the proper location of wood- 
lands on farms, their economic value, the 
Giferent farm timber products, measur- 
ing and marketing timber, utilizing tim- 
ber ¢ rrectly, protecting and improving 
Woodlands, and planting young timber. 
“Forestry Lessons on Home Wood- 
lands” may be secured on 
the United 
culture, 





Cc 


application to 
States Department of Agri- 
Washington, D. C., free of 
charge as long as the supply lasts. After 
that it may be secured from the Govern- 
peat. Printing. Office,.Washington, D.C 


Or 15 cents a copy. 
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Now for Fords: 


| 5~ Point Control Set of 
_ Bosch Shock Absorbers 








TRADE 


MARK 









































The 3-point Control Set—the latest Bosch achievement—is the ideal 
shock absorber equipment for Fords. It provides spring control at 
the exact spots where Ford springs need it, and make a remarkable 
improvement in a Ford’s riding qualities. 

3-Point Control—one shock absorber at the center front, and two 
at the rear—is the obvious and proper thing for Fords. Single units 
at both front and rear do a half way job. No matter how efficiently 
they check the spring rebounds, they can’t prevent rocking and 
swaying. With two Bosch Shock Absorbers at the rear, and one 
at the front, you get the scientific 3-point suspension idea (3-point 
control). 

Bosch Shock Absorbers keep a Ford new—free from rattles and 
They protect the car from severe vibration, strains and 
undue wear on the operating parts. They keep the passengers on 
the seats, over the roughest pot-holed roads. A set of Bosch Shock 
Absorbers soon pays for itself by the reduction it makes in repair 
bills 

The Bosch Shock Absorber is adjustable to meet any road, spring, 
or tire requitements. It is only necessary to tighten or loosen the 
adjusting screw on the outside of the shock absorber. 

The Bosch 3-point Control Set will be O. D. if your dealer 


groans. 


sent C, 





can’t supply you. Price is cnly $16.50 ($22.00 in Canada), Simply 
pay the postman on delivery. 
. - 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation 
—_ ag Main Office and Works: 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

% : 4 5 es Branches: 

: : : New York Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 
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for full set 






























STEARNS’ 
Electric Paste 


Kills Cockroaches, Waterbugs, 
Ants, Rats, Mice, Etc. 

The greatest known food destroyers and disease 

carriers. After eating it they run for water and 

fresh air to die outside. 6 


35c¢ and $1.50—At all dealers 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 





$4 200Log-Saw Profit 


“T think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 
log-sawing profit with the WITTE Log and Tree 
Baw, says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 
make $40.00 a day with the WIC@ Magneto-Equipped 


WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 

man does the work of 10—saws 15 to 50 cords aday, 

Thousands in use today. 
Just send 

FREE 220 tor 

nee ee full de- - 

tails, pictures and low yp ‘ 

one No obligation : EK: 

writing. : 

ITTE. E : 
<4 gg EEE ERIN ORNS oe nae. 
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The Work Watch 

of Millions | 

The All-Around Watch 
of Millions More 


It Costs Little 
and Keeps 
Reliable Time 


To Iron 


AmazingInvention 
Cuts froning Time In Halt 
Here, at last, isa new 
invention that ends for- 
ever the drudgery of ¢ 
ironing days. The mar- 
velous Diamond Self- 
Heating tron makes 
ironing delightfully 





indoors or outdoors with this new 


hours’ use. Reduces fron time one half, 


regulated heat. Ready in a minute 





with the hardest part of ironing day. 
days FREE 


s 
AGENTS! 
$1200 A Day 
“‘Cash-in’’ on big demand 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital required. Moyer, 

a., made $164 in one 
week. Exclusive territory. 


























and how it works 















tise. 











Write me personally, say:—- 
Free Outfi 


“Models $1-75 to $11 
pated Asents Free 


taeda Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 





A NewWay 






easy, cool and comfortable in every home. 
hot fires to keep. No heavy, back-breaking flat 
irons to carry. No tiring, tedious, steps to take. 
No tubes, no wires nor cords to bother with. You 
now iron in wonderful comfort in any room— 


Beats Electricity or Gas 


Cheaper to operate. Costs only one cent for three 
Only one Iron 
needed for all kinds of ironing. Heats perfectly with quick 
simply turn a valve. 


Co MTS Absolutely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 
a : i } ~ 

< Now, once 

ria and forall, 

do away 

Try this Iron 30 


S. See 
how easy ironing is done this 
new way. Send atonce forthis 
offer and descriptive folder 
*“A New Way To Iron,”’ tell- 
ing all about this invention 
. Write now 
and you will be entitled to 
Special Low Price—a limited 
introductory offer to 

“ind address today. 
name an ress 














el 


invention. 






for yourself 


















adver- 
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Zine Insulated 
American Anthony 


Royal 
U.S. and National Fences 


The Test of 








Time 


in service on the farm under all 
kinds of weather conditions 
is the only true test by which 
good fence can be measured. 
Knowing the extra long lasting 
qualities of Zinc-Insulated Amer- 
ican, Anthony, Royal, U.S. and 
National Fences we give this 


UARANTEE 


Our dealer will hand you with 
every purchase of fence our 
written guarantee thax it will 
equal or outlast in actual length 
of service any other fence now 
made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions. 
Any buyer who can show that it 
fails to do so will be supplied 
with an equal amount of new 
fence free. 


Our fences have always given every user the 
highest degree of satisfactory service. Their qual- 
ity is the result of more than 25 years of experi- 
ence, with the most advanced skill of workers and 
progressive methods of manufacture. Improve- 
ments constantly have been added, to make them 
last longer and give even better service. 








When you buy any of our fences from your 
dealer, your investment is protected with guar- 
anteed fence service. In their making we control 
every process from selection of ore to the finished 
product. We know what our fences are and stand 
back of them with this unqualified guarantee, 
based on our past record for producing QUALITY 
PRODUCTS. 


Confer With Your Local Dealer 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago NewYork Boston Birmingham 
Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 


Save 90 Cen Send us $1.10 and we will send you THE PROGRES. | 


SIVE FARMER and the Atlanta Tri- Weekly Journal, 
‘ one year each. This saves you almost a dollar. Send 
order -and remittance to THE PR: FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Twenty Vegetables to Plant 
Now 


F THE following vegetables haven't 
been planted, put them in now: Snap, 
pole and butterbeans, beets, Swiss chard, 
cabbage, spring collards, carrots, cucum- 
bers, roasting 
eggplant, okra, sweet 
and hot peppérs, 
parsnips, or 
oyster plant, radish, 
Ze da- 
land spinach, and to- 
matoes. These 20 
vegetables are not 
all that be 
planted now, but at 


ears, 


salsify 


squash, New 


can 


least these should be found in every gar- 
den. Do plant all Make 
successive plantings from now until Sep- 
tember. be planted 
practically every month in the year. We 
certainly can’t expect to eat from the 
garden if we don’t plant and care for it. 
In addition to these sure 
to plant a watermelon cantaloupe 
patch. 


not 
not 


at once. 


Something should 


vegetables be 
and 


Ten Timely Garden Pointers 


AKE a second planting now of snap 
beans, radishes, beets, roasting ears, 

and other vegetables most liked by the 
family. 

2. Cultivate the garden once a week, 
and more often if it rains. 

3. Give the young vegetables a side 
application of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda and watch them hump. 


4. Thin out all vegetables enough to 
allow complete development. 
5. To have a succession of cabbage, 
set a few plants every month in the year. 

6. Set 
inches 
causes 

7. Keep arsenate of lead and nicotine 
sulphate on hand at all times. Feed the 
lead to all insects that eat leaves or fruit. 
insects 


sweet potatoes only 10 to 14 
apart. To set farther apart 
them to grow too large. 


Use the nicotine on all sucking 
like plant lice. 

8. Prune and stake tomatoes if 
liest and finest fruit is wanted. Pruning 
consists of pinching out suckers as fast 
as they appear. 


ecar- 


9. Most folks who buy vegetables 
want butterbeans, tomatoes, roasting 
ears and snap beans more than other 


vegetables. Make a succession of plant- 
ings of these if you sell garden stuff. 
10. When the garden or plant beds 
are watered, soak them and then let alone 
until dry again. Light sprinkling every 
few days is worse than no watering. 


Pays to Thin Fruit When 
Heavy Crop Is Set 


O NOT let fruit trees bear too heav- 

Frequently they will far 
fruit than the tree can possibly 
mature. Even if all the fruit stays on 
the tree, the result will be a large num- 
ber of small, inferior fruits. Thinning, 
therefore, is highly desirable. 


ily. set 


more 


~The thinning of peaches should not be 
done until after the so-called summer 
drop, or from six to eight weeks time 
after the blooming period, or just as the 
pits begin to harden. Of course, con- 
siderable work is required to properly 
thin fruit, but this is absolutely essential 
when a heavy crop is set, if one would 
produce fruit of normal size and the best 
quality. 

There is much difference of opinion as 
to how much thinning should be done. 
Rarely will a person pull off too much 
of the fruit; usually it is the other way. 
Trees that are in a vigorous growing 
condition with an especially favorable 


season, will carry to full maturity mor: 
fruit than will the less vigorous trees i 
a bad season. 


As a rule, peaches should be thinned 
fruits are at least four to five 
apart. In doing the work be 
to pull far as possible the 
poorest fruits, leaving the best to maturi 
This practice will pay well, whether 
peaches are being grown for home u 
local market, or for shipping. 


so the 
inches 


careful as 


In the case of plums, the fruit sl 
be left than 
they should be thinned so that no two 
Thin apples to six to eight 


closer with peaches, 
them touch. 


inches apart. 


Making Spray Mixtures in 
Small Lots 


“TJOW much arsenate of lead or Paris 

green should be used in 
small quantities of spray material to kill 
potato bugs?” 


making 


Use one tablespoonful of arsenate of 
lead to two gallons of water, using along 
with it a lump of lime about the size of 
one’s fist. When using Paris green, use 
one heaping teaspoonful to three gallons 
of water to a lump of lime about the size 
of the fist. Be sure to use-the lime, as 
this is necessary in order to prevent 
burning of the foliage. The arsenate of 
lead is more desirable than Paris green 
because it is less likely to burn the 
foliage. 


Why Fruit Trees Need Much 
Cultivation 
| bynimersagy crops 


are planted between 
fruit trees, special care 


should be 
taken to prevent “barking” the trees with 
the singletree. The most careful pet 
should be assigned to do the cultivation 
work in the orchard, because a careless 
do more harm in a young 
orchard by “barking” the trees than t! 
cultivated crop is worth. To 
close to the tree, wrap the singletree with 


person can 


get up 


old sacks, or use an inner tube of a 
bicycle. 
That portion of the ground next 


the peach tree that can’t be gotten to 
with the cultivating tools, should be hoed 
frequently enough to keep down weeds 
and grass. Spring and early summer is 
when most of the growth of fruit trees 
takes place, and to fail to keep the 
ground stirred and free of weeds at this 
time, is to make certain of stunting the 
growth of the tree. Let's not do it. 





HOW DO YOU SAY IT? 


Common Errors in English and 
How to Avoid Them 


By C. N. LURIE 


Copyright by The Wheeler Syndicate, Ir 


“Either, Each, Both’’ 


o N EITHER side of the strect there 

was a row of tall buildings.” The 
speaker meant to convey the idea that 
both sides of the street were lined with 
tall buildings, not that there was a row 
on either side, for “cither” means “one OF 
the other.’ He might have used the 
word “each,” anl have said, “On each 
side of the street there was a row Oo} tall 
buildings,” and his idea would have been 
clothed in correct words. 


In the English of the days of King 
James I the usage on which comment 1s 
made was correct, and the King James 
version of the Bible, written in the early 
vears of the seventeenth century, (I Kings 
vii, 15) says, “A line did compass either 
of them about,” but the dictionary calls 
such use at the present day archaic: that 
is, ancient and outworn, and not to be 
approved in modern writing or speaking. 
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Surest 
of 
Summer 
Forage 
Crops 


Soja Beans are one of the easiest crops 











to grow and harvest and will stand 
drought and excessive rainfall. They 
make enormous yield of most nutri 
tious hay which is unsurpassed for 


feeding purposes. 
a splendid 


In addition, Soja Beans are 


soil improver, doing equally well on 
light and heavy soils. 
9 . 
Wood’s Crop Special 
Containing timely information on 


planting and prices of 


SUDAN GRASS 
TENNESSEE MILLET 
SORGHUM 


and other seasonable seed mailed free 
on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878, 
30 S. 14th St., RICHMOND, VA. 



































| (Concluded from page 8, column 4) 

| running, off rows and bedding up land 
| for truck, sweet potatoes, and the like.” 
| “Why is it 


don’t use weeders, Sam?” 


18 


“There’s several reasons. One is, that 
they tried 'em on high beds, where they 
don’t work well. Another is, they wait 
until the grass starts to growing good 
and the ground gets hard. Still other 
reasons are that don’t work 
good on land that has been plowed too 


weeders 


wet or hasn't been got in good seedbed 
shape. Weeders naturally will not do 
the best work on land that needs lime 


humu 


lo. 


and need s, not if it runs together 


as most ( 





“Can you do good work with a weeder 


on that old field across the creek that 
you bought two years ago?” 
“Not yet, but I soon will be able t 


| My big spike-tooth harrow does the finest 


kind of work there. I ran it over that 
field yesterday—got corn and soybeans 


in it.” 
Cultivating Corn With Weeder and 


Harrow 


“FyO YOU get as good results from 
weeder and harrow in your corn?” 
“Just as good, and I can use ’em longer, 
except when corn follows cotton on good 











land. The cotton stalks are in the way.” 

“How long can you cultivate corn with 
a weeder?” 

“Until it gets up a little higher. than 
the weeder frame.” 

“When do you start your weeder and 
harrow in your cotton and corn?” 


“As soon after planting as the ground is 





MILLS 


MAKE MONEY «cro 


logs by converting your timber 
into valuable lumber. Farquhar 
Sawmill rigs are simple in design, 
easy to operate, strong and de- 
pendable. They cut accurate lum- 
ber. 


Ask for 8-page Bulletin on Saw- 
mill Machinery and Farquhar De- 
pendable Steam Power. Both en- 
gine and Sawmill built in sizes to 
meet every requirement. Also 
Deep Fire Box Boiler for burning 
slabs and other offal. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 


Box 619 - York, Pa., U .S. A. 

























Growing birds need plenty of 
minerals in the ration. 

FOS-FOR-US-the Phosphate- 
Lime grit—is a sharp, hard sol- 
uble grit that grinds food and 


supplies two necessary 
minerals—lime and phos- 
phorus. 


Carbonate of 
ime 
Tri-calcium 


Phosphate 22% 


Three Sizes 


Coarse, Medium 
and Fine 


Sold in 100 Ib. bags 
at your dealer’s, or 
direct from us. 


70% 







AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 


Dept. P , Columbia, Tenn. 
Please send free samples and booklet. 


Quote prices on_........ Ibs. 





Name 











i 





dry enough after the first rain. When a 
rain falls, a new crop of weeds starts, 
but that’s about all they do—just start. 
Before they catch a good hold on the 
ground, the weeder scratches ’em out 
and don't give ’em any chance at all, 


Of course, when it rains for several days | 
and the ground stays wet long enough 


for them to get a good start, then the 
thing to do is to run over everything 


weeder or harrow as soon as 


with 
possible 
vators with broad hoes or sweeps. 


a 


” 


Agent John Anderson began cranking 
his flivver. “The main reason for your 
success, Sam,” he remarked in conclu- 
sion, “is that you are almost a crank 


about getting your land in good condition 
before you plant. I wish every farmer 
in the county was just that much of*a 
‘crank.’ Every day spent in making a 
good seedbed saves two or more days of 
work when time cultivate comes 
around, and better work is done, too.” 


to 


Sam shot back as he 
clucked up his team. “And when the 
time comes to cultivate, ‘hit while the 
iron hot.’ If you let your iron get 
cold, you can’t work it good. It’s the 


“That’s right!” 


1S 


Cultivating Corn and Cotton | 


more of your neighbors | 


» | 


(11) 565 








| 


| 


Fight Boll Weevil with 























QUALITY 


Calcium Arsenate 


AND SOME ONE OF THE 


4 Styles of Niagara Dusters 


(Light or Heavy Cart Type, Hand Blower, Mule Back) 
A. Size for Every Acreage 





Niagara Calcium Arsenate has been recognized 
everywhere in the Cotton Belt, ever since the 
pioneer days of controlling Boll Weevil with this 
poison, as the safest and most uniform. Niagara 
is one quality only—always the same and always 
the best. 


And because it is uniform, quick-acting, spreads 
and goes further, adheres better to the plant, and 
has remarkable killing power, planters 
found that Niagara the most practical 
economical to use. 


have 


is and 





and then follow up with culti- | 





same way in cultivating the land. You've | 


got to hit it before it gets dry. 


from growing and keeps the ground 


| from getting hard.” 


Editor’s Note-—Bud Weaver says Sam 
Johnson is always “Johnny-on-the-spot” 
when it comes to preparedness. Look out 
next week for “What to Do When There 
Is Too Much Rain or Too Much 
Drouth,” and what Sam has done. On 
May 23, Sam’s county agent gives him 
rules for fighting the boll weevil—just 
about the time when all of us want to | 
know what to do. 

22s 

EW York consumes most of North 

Carolina’s lettuce. Last year, 538 
cars, or 75 per cent of the total amount 
shipped from the state went to New 
York city. Philadelphia received 103 
carloads, 7 went to Boston, 7 to Wash- 
ington, 6 to Baltimore, 3 to Cleveland, 
2 to Pittsburgh, and 48 cars were scat- 
tered to various other cities. It is thus 
seen that all of North Carolina’s let- 
tuce, except about 10 per cent was mar- 
keted in New York or Philadelphia. 





Cultivat- | 
ing shallow and often keeps the grass | 











































Niagara comes to you in 100-tb. steel drums, easy 
to haul, handle and store, and in just the same 
condition as the day it was made and stays that 











way until you are ready to use it. The 100-Ib. Niagara Cal- 
cium Arsenate Drum 

_ ae : > oe ie r:. Re ir tight, dry and leak 
When used with the right size Niagara Duster proof. Even showers and 


unfavorable 


the field 
tl mater 


veather in 


1 not impair 


for your plantation you have a method of Boll 
Weevil control as economical as it is effective. 


1e al, 


Niagara Dusters meet the approval of the originators of the 
Coad system for the control of Boll Weevil and with 
Niagara patented brush feed have 
become the standard by which.all 
other dusters are judged. 





t 
the 


Niagara Hand Blower Gun, ideal for 10 acres The gyn _Cart-type Dusters 
or less of poisoning work. may d€ 0 ytained in _the Model 4 

; C heavy duty machine or the 

Model U lighter machine for smaller acreages. The Model C Cotton 


Duster is furnished with either the three or five-row discharge pipes. 
All bearings, including axles, are roller type, and the entire lubrication 
is automatic, requiring no attention. The adjustable arched axle for 
varying widths of rows is an exclusive Niagara feature. All Niagara 
Dusters put the poison on the plant where it belongs. They distribute 
evenly. They cannot clog. They are trouble proof. : 


For small acreages, ask to see the Niagara Hand Blower Gun and Mule 
Back Dusters. 


Quick, service is assured by a wide range of local distributing. stations 
throughout the Cotton Belt where stocks of Niagara Machines, Machine 
Parts and Niagara Quality Calcium Arsenate are carried at all times. 
Write the nearest distributor listed below for our free booklet giving 
detailed information on the various models of Niagara Cotton Dusters 
and Niagara Calcium Arsenate: 


R. B. George Machinery Co..Dallas, Texas 
Moline-Hooper Co Memphis, Tenn. 
General Sprayer Company......Macon, Ga. 


Planters Produce & Storage Co., 
Florence, S. C. 


Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Durr Drug Company....Montgomery, Ala, 
Planters Agency, Inc., 


Baton Rouge, La. 
George W. Speer Anderson, S. C. Monroe Hardware Company..Monroe, La. 
Bedsole-Colvin Drug Co Mobile, Ala H. G. Waring & Co Pinehurst, N. C. 
Burroughs Pittman Wheeler Co., Scotland Neck, N. C. 
















Distributors of 
Niagara Products 

















‘Manufactured by 


Niagara SpRAYER COMPANY 


MIDDLEPORT, N. ¥. 
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Discovered 





A liquid floor coverin 
-applied with a brush 


Oil,Grease-gnd Waterproof 
Resists hardest wear 
Easiest to clean 


foram floor 


OVERFLOR is entirely different from 
anything you have ever used. 


It beautifies and protects all floors, creating 
afresh, wholesome surface—tile-like in appear- 
ance—which is easily cleaned with a mop. It 
resists the most rugged wear and tear and is 
impervious to water, weather, oil and grease. 


It prevents the elements of decay from at-, 
tacking the flooring material. If your cement 
floors dust, Koverflor will stop it. It will also 
enhance their beauty and add to their value. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


WOOD OR CEMENT 
INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors for any 
floor—wood or cement—inside or outside, 
Ideal forthe porch. Also for cellars, garages. 
factories, stores, industrial and commercial 
buildings, steamships, yachts, boats, etc. Par- 
ticularly effective for old floors. 

Economical. Easily applied with a brush— 
just like paint. Hardware and paint dealers 
sellit. If unable to obtain it conveniently, we 
will supply it direct. 

For practical booklet on Koverflor, clip the 
coupon. 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 
STANDARD VARNISH CO. of Illinois—2600 Federal St., Chicago Cn) Se 





GET ACQUAINTED 
with Koverflor +»; 


If your dealer hasn’t it in stock, 
send us $1.40 for a quart or 75c 
fora pint can. Sent postpaid. 
State color desired: Cream, 
Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch Blue, 
Dust, Linoleum Brown, Ma- 
hogany, Green, Gray, Russet. 


A practical booklet on Kover- 
flor, which explains what this 
remarkable productisand does, 
will be sent FREE on request. 











Standard Varnish Works 


Products »+.: 


are recognized as the world-accepted standards, 
the result of more than 50.years of consistent 
quality maintenance. We want you to know 
more about them, If your dealer hasn’t them, 
check below products you want. Enclose 
amount specified for small can. Indicate color 
where necessary. Send coupon to Standard 
Varnish Works, 443 Fourth Ave., New York, 


CJ] ELASTICA SPAR VARNISH 
he waterproof varnish supreme. Gives a 
lasting finish heretofore unattainable with 
a varnish for such general use. Small 
Gh « a. % : e ts 
C] LACQUERETTE —Varnishes and 
stains in one operation. Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Moss Green. 
Smallcan . ° ° ° ° . 


Color desired 








Mrs. 





Progressive Farm Woman 


W. N. HUTT, Editor 








Housewife’s 


Calendar 














A t - ayy > 
Enclosed et C1 Kwickwork AUTO ENAMEL 
Apply today—drive tomorrow. Standard 
a a , Green, Brewster Green, Standard Yellow, 
eck here for booklet........______..._____ — Cream Yellow, Gray, Tan. Small can, 65c¢ 
Your dealer’s Black + 7 . . . . . 
name snnevoce cusascovccesesevesse Color desired 
YOUR NAME ADDRESS 
f aie 
mitco” MOLASSES * VELVE 
” 
MITCO SOY AND VELVET BEANS 
Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban mo- RS rae cua a ckene eae $8.00 per bushel 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and LAREDO 22 l. 8.00 per bushel 
boll weeyil mixtures. * can save you ee WEE ccécossecpace 2.50 per bushel 
money on your next purchase. Write 90 DAY VELVETS ............. 2.60 per el 


for ric s in barrel or carload lots. 
itstie thparting trrPhaingo. Mobile: aid 











All varieties Cowpeas. Prices upon request. 


q Abe. WALT CQ, Aa! 


MoNd4aY, May 
11, — Blankets 
that have been 
washed and_ thor- 
oughly dried should 
be well beaten with 
a carpet beater. 
| This has the effect of making the wool 
light and soft and giving the blankets a 
new and fresh appearance. 

Tuesday, May 12.—Put a coat of shel- 
lac on your cook book so that you may 
wipe off the surface when it becomes 
soiled, or make an oil cloth cover for it. 

Wednesday, May 13.—In washing mir- 
rors be very careful that the water does 
not get in behind the glass as this will 
spoil the mirror. 

Thursday, May 14.—The radishes that 
have become too large to eat raw may 
be boiled and served with a cream sauce. 

Friday, ‘May 15.—Generosity is re- 
warded in the garden, for keeping the 
flowers well picked prolongs the bloom- 
ing season. 

Saturday, May 16.—Let the young- 
sters make a fly trap to set outside the 
kitchen door. If properly made and 
kept baited it will catch many flies that 
might otherwise get in the house. 

Sunday, May 17.—Little minds are 
cowed by misfortune but great minds 


rise above it. 


Questions and Answers 
HAT will remove the stain made by 
crepe de 





MRS. HUTT 


mF 
wilite 


a red rose petal ona 
chine dress? 


The stains from flowers usually re- 
quire bleaching and are sometimes very 
dificult to remove. The safest thing to 
use on white silk is hydrogen peroxide 
made very slightly alkaline with am- 
monium hydroxide (household am- 
monia) 

If this is not successful, potassium 


|} permanganate (one teaspoon to one pint 
| of water) may be applied with a medi- 


llowed to 


cine dropper and allow stand about 


stain will re- 
removed by hydrogen 
acid with 


minutes \ brown 


which can 


five 
sult 
peroxide mad 
acid (one drop totl 


arop 


slightly acetic 


ree teaspoons perox- 


. t 
ide). If you have not these things on 
hand they can be found at any drug 
tore. 





CLOTHES FOR THE FARM 
WOMAN 


Flower Trimmed Hats 

F YOU haven’t quite decided what 

sort of hat to seléct, then by all 
means get one that is flower trimmed. 
For the flower trimmed hat is highly 
favored. Never were flowers lovelier 
and never were hat shapes better suited 
to the placement of artificial flowers 
than now. We have learned a great les- 
son in simplicity of late years. Since 
we have worn hats with practically no 
trimming at all we are now quite willing 
to wear only a few flowers—nothing 
more, The old fashioned trimmed hats 
had everything from flowers to ribbon 
bows, ostrich, metal buckles and rosettes 
of tulle all collected on one poor hat, 

Among the artificial flowers seen on 
new hats are; fuchsia—colored dahlias, 
nasturtium-colored roses, deep-purple 
sweet Williams. 

A new way of using flowers is to sew 
them down in applique style so that they 
seem to be part of the hat rather than 
the trimming. Forget-me-nots, violets 
and nasturtiums ate used in this way. 


| BABY’S CHANCE FOR HEALTH 
Good Healthkeeping for Baby 


N RS. Walker’ 
ard, looked up 

















Rich- 


son, 


L 
vw 


trom 


Mrs. Hines came up on the porch. He 
greeted her with a chuckle and 1 ar- 
ticulated gravely, “How do.” 
“Dicky is growing,” Mrs. Hines said. 
“Yes, in wisdom as well as in size,” 


“By the way, we 
I don’t like nick- 


his mother answered. 
don’t call him Dicky. 








2363—Sports Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. In the 36-inch size, 3 yards 
36-inch material with ™% yard 27-inch 
contrasting material are required. 

2051—Apron.—Cut in sizes small, medium, 
and large. In the medium 2 

I required. 


size, 




















yards 36-inch material are 

2058—One-piece Slip-on Dress.— Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. In the %- 
inch size, 3 yards 36-inch material 
are required. 


2433—New and Decidedly of the Mode.— 


Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 





Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
| or coin (coin preferred). 


being sure to state 


nine picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Depar 


Write your name and address plain 
number and size of pattern 
Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


and evening wear during the spring and summer. 
i Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


36-inch size, 5 yards 36-inch material 
are required. 
Hot iron transfer pattern 730 (biue 
or yellow), 15 cents extra 
2379—Jaunty Frock for Juniors.—Cut ' 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years n e 
®&year size, 17g yards 36 ma- 
terial with 54 yard ch ra 
ing material are required 
Two patterns ordered at re time, 30 cents; stamps 
ly on your order s 
wanted. 
yon, 


tment 














" the 


and 42 inches bust measure. In 
36-inch size, 3 yards 36-inch material 
with 76 yard 24-inch contrasting ma 
terial are required 


2300—Dress With Slim Lines for Stout 
Women.—Cut sizes 36, 38, , “4 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. In the 








aftern 





It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 
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Richard can pronounce his full 


pames. 
name quite easily.” 

“Clever boy,’ Mrs. Hines replied ap- 
provingly. “What else can you say, 
Richard? What noise does a bow-wow 
mak« - 

Richard stared at her and then chuck- 
led, as if to remark, “I don’t under- 


stand you, but you’re most amusing.” 


“If you said ‘dog’ Richard would 
know what you meant,” Mrs. Walker put 
in. “He knows no baby talk for he has 
never been taught any. What is the 
sens¢ of it? 


“Baby language,” she went on, “is not 


only foolish but it wastes time because 
the child has to learn to adapt his early 
speech to that of his elders. Richard is 
being taught to speak as he will con- 
tinue.” 


“He is fortunate to have such a wise 
mother,” Mrs. Hines said thoughtfully. 
“And I feel sure he will find his school 
work far easier in years to come be- 
cause he has been taught to speak cor- 


rectly from the very beginning.” 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
An Agreeable Voice 


“wir don’t you like her, Mother?” 

a young man recently asked. “She 
is pretty, she dresses well, she is prac- 
tical, which would appeal to you, and 
she dances wonderfully,—which appeals 
to me,” he said laughingly. 











“Well, dear, if you must know, I do 
not like her voice. It is hard, metallic 
and some day may be shrill.” 

“But, Mother, that’s nothing,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Dear, not every one who has a 
melodious voice is fine of character; but 
I believe that every one fine of charac- 
ter shows it in the voice. I do not want 
anyone with a harsh voice to be my 
daughter-in-law.” 


“Oh, Mother, it hasn’t gone that far 
yet?” he said coloring. 


“Any person can cultivate a low 
voice. It is not necessary that a normal 
girl let her voice go up into her nose. A 
high or rasping voice does not indicate 
breeding nor a sweet nature. The one 
who cannot talk with her throat may be 
fine but look elsewhere for a wife, son. 
—look elsewhere.” 





FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 











The Graysons Discuss Fruit 
for Breakfast 


“ HAT!” exclaimed Mr. Grayson, 
“No fruit for breakfast? And our 
Gracie getting breakfast for us too!” 


“Well, Daddy, Dan didn’t see any use 
of fruit the first thing so we decided to 
have none.” 


“To tell the truth I don’t know my- 
self except that when I take them I es- 
cape headaches, bilious attacks and many 
dyspeptic ills. Margaret, why do we 
eat fruit before eating the heavy part of 
the breakfast?” he asked turning to her. 


“They are cool, refreshing and stimu- 
lating for one thing,” she replied. “For 
another they act as a tonic and assist 
m purifying the blood as no bottle medi- 
cine, yet discovered, does. Third, the 
sugar, acids and salts that they contain 
are in such form that they make the 
heavier foods that follow more easily 
digested and assimilated.” 

“Is that what fruits contain, Aunty?” 
Said Dan. 

“Several contain starch and many have 
a jelly making substance called pectin.” 
_ “The best fruit—Aunty—which 
8 that?” asked Dan. 

“It depends on what you want, dear.” 

Then she explained: ‘Bananas, dates, 

Ss, Prunes and grapes, owing to their 

ge amount of sugar, are the most 
Nutritious. 

“ 

Melons, oranges, lemons, and grapes 

htain the largest amount. of . water. 


one 


“Apples, lemons and oranges are valu- 
able for their potash salts, and oranges 
and lemons especially valuable for their 
citric acid. 


“Plums, peaches, apricots and rasp- 
berries have less sugar than other fruits. 


and 
of 


cherries, 
largest 


sweet 
the 


Apples, 
pears contain 
sugar.” 


grapes 
amount 


“What is the best way of serving the 
various breakfast fruits, Aunty?” 
Gracie. 


asked 


“Fresh fruits that to be served 
.raw should be very cold, especially or- 
anges, grapefruit and melons. Wipe the 
melons or grapefruit and cut across half- 
from the stem end, remove 
with a with or 
without sugar. Do not sugar them be- 
fore serving but let person do 
this to suit himself. 


are 


way down 
seeds and eat spoon, 


each 


“Berries and small fruits, pick over, 
hull, rinse, drain and serve with sugar 


“Serve cherries, currants and grapes 


with their stems. 


“Plums, pears, apples and bananas, 
wipe and serve whole. 
“Peaches, wipe or pare; slice and 
sweeten, if preferred. 
“Pineapples, slice half inch thick, 


pare, pick off with a fork, discarding 
hard center, add sugar, lemon juice and 
a little water and serve very cold.” 


“Don’t you ever cook fruit for break- 
fast?” inquired Fred. “Yes, but let’s 
eat our breakfasts now. Aren’t you hun- 
gry? Next time we'll talk about the 
cooked breakfast fruits.” 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Company Meals and Manners 
Every Day 


E HAVE all heard a great deal 

about company meals and mianners; 
and, strange to say, most children are 
growing up to make a wide distinction 
between the two. Hard experience has 
taught me this is a great error and one 
that I have fully overcome by making 
every meal a company meal with com- 
pany manners included. It is not nearly 
so hard to do as one might imagine. We 
have but one child, a little girl of seven 
years. I would have no fear of her 
dining with the President of the United 
States, so far as table manners are con- 
cerned, because she knows only good 
manners. 











Our meals are served in courses, com- 
pany or no company. We try to have 
everything as clean and neat as it is 
humanly possible. Our table manners are 
quite simple and are based on kindliness 
and consideration for others. 


If we are compelled to talk over any- 
thing unpleasant during the day, we se- 
lect any other time rather than meal 
time. In short, we try as far as possi- 
ble to make meal time one of the pleas- 
antest hours, leaving out all unpleasant 
thoughts. Jokes of a kindly nature are 
our favorite seasoning at meal time and 
we use them freely. I do not wish to 
give the impression that we serve com- 
pany food at every meal. Far from it. 
But we do serve simple food in a “com- 
pany” manner. 


My observation is that the child that 
grows up making a distinction between 
everyday meals and company meals is 
never prepared, so far as table manners 
are concerned, for company meals. “Don't 
you make any breaks at the table,” is an 
order given to thousands of children to- 
day when dining away from home. But 
it will not work; it never did and never 
will. The only way on earth to over- 
come this trouble is for that child to 


know only good manners at home. This | 


done, the child is just about as likely to 
make use of bad table manners away 
from home as icicles are likely to freeze 
to a man’s chinbeard in July. 

MRS. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Rockingham County, Va. 









































































‘ Here’s a Real 








Pneumatic Truck Tire 


RDINARY passenger car tires 
are not suitable for use on a 
truck. 


They are designed for one kind of 
service and it isn’t fair to expect 
them to give entire satisfaction ina 
quite different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most eco- 
nomical thing to do is to equip your 
truck—whether it be light or heavy 
—with real truck tires, designed es- 
pecially for truck service and built 
strong enough and heavy enough to 
stand the kind of treatment tires 
usually get on a farm truck. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is 
that kind of tire. It is not merely an 
enlarged passenger car tire. It is an . 
especially designed truck tire, strong, 
sturdy, rugged and dependable. It 
has more plies of cord fabric than 
the same size tire in the passenger car 
type. It has a thicker, heavier tread 
that contains more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is a 
real pneumatic truck tire. If you are 
looking for your money’s worth in 
tires for your truck, drop in and see 
the Kelly dealer the next time you 
gototown. He'll be glad to show 
you a Heavy Duty Cord even if 
you’re not in immediate need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
New York. 





250 West 57th St., 



























HEAVY 





KELLY CORD & 





568 
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‘Bad 


14h 


he extra hours of labor in 
theearly morning and evening. 
You pay in the added weari- 
ness of your wife when her 
kitchen workshop is poorly 
lighted. You pay in the ruined 
eyes of your children. The 
least of these is more expensive 


than Colt Light. 


Colt Light costs compara- 
tively little to install and little 
to operate. With it, you can 
light not only your house, but 
thebarnand poultry buildings. 


And the Colt hot plate is 


always ready for immediate 


yea PAY for poor light in 
t 


costs more 


light 





use for breakfast or an emer- 
gency when the kitchen range 


is out. 

The Colt Light plant has 
nothing to wear out and no 
expensive parts to replace. All 
you need to do is fill the gener- 
ator with 200 pounds of Union 
Carbide and water an average of 
two or three times a year. 

Union Carbide for use in the 
Colt Light plant is sold direct 
to the consumer at factory prices. 
One of the 175 Union Carbide 
Sales Company’s warehouses is 
located near you. Union Carbide 
is always uniform. World’s best 
quality. Highest gas yield. It is 
always packed in the blue-and- 
gray drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
"Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
6th & Market Sts. 


San 2 Roangioce, Cal. 
h & Brannan Sts. 





New York, N.Y. 
30 East 42d Se. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
31 Exchange St. 

Chicago, Ill. 

1001 Monadnock Block 


‘Colt light is sunlight” 
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Wealth or Poverty? 
Which Shall It Be? 


COTTON or SOYBEANS 


All 
worked 
penses. 
in humus nitrog 
farm in the 
included in a crop rotation add- 
ing nitrogen and humus. 


One Road Leads to Wealth. The 
Other Road Leads to Poverty. 


You Are at the Forks of the 
Road. Choose Your Destiny. 
We offer FREE a complete book- 
let on Soybeans. It describes their 


origin, varieties, methods of plant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvesting. 








cotton and a tarm that is 
until it wont pay cx- 
A farm that is deficient 
and Or a 
which soybean is 


en 








Write for Our Free Booklet 


SOYBEAN GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 

















SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
will clean 





it off without laying up 


the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle, delivered. Yescribe your case for 


and Book 8 R Free. 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


special instructions 


W. F. YOUNG, inc., 


30 DAY TRIAL 


ly ny A My Cutting Stee! 

poe gnc tang and 

Regeln ‘Stee arber Shears. 

FAMILY * nteed full size, high grade, 
RBER fests finished. durable. practical 
jobbing,| 





SAVE 
BARBER 


tfit. Fine for C ttia, 
OUTFIT Finn rar or Ne 
= and E joney 


aod poo A Try ouefit f 
yf for outfit wil 
der and try outfit 


TL 

tht arrives, pay postman oal: 

ie dissatisfied, return in y—- condition and spouse 
id ~y you wish to save postage. sead ret 32 


4 Finest bicycle built — 44 styles, 


colors and sizes. Factory to Rider prices. 
oo Saiveer. express prepaid on 30 
peeves = al. “ 
amps, wheels an 
ires ‘Write today for big. oe D 
mone: r catalo: 
vy. te today fo vom $21-50 log, 


lan and marvelous Lt . 


—— ‘CHECRO bres Ek 


















free trial 
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| Address letters to "Uncle PE" care of The Progressive Farmer | 





Mary Learns About Canning 
D* AR Boys and Girls: 


“We must put up more strawber- 











ries this year than we did last. As 

soon as you get home from school I 

want you to help 

Lam =m) gather some—they 

<< \f od are ripening,” said 

\ i ay Mary’s mother as 

RE Mary and her little 

f 13 er sister started for 

\& i \ D>) school on Friday 
/ “ZY «morning. 

THE FOUR-H EMBLEM An through the 

day Mary was 

thinking what fun it would be to gather 


the fine red berries, knowing that the jam 
and other forms in which they would 
be put up by her mother would make 
such good school lunches. 

In the afternoon the teacher announc- 
ed that Miss Cole, the home demon- 
stration agent, would take the last hour 
of school and demonstrate the canning 
of strawberries. Mary thought the time 
for the demonstration would never 
come, so eager was she to learn. 

Miss Cole told the class that 
fresh, clean vegetables and fruits 
were not only nutritious food 
but also contained something 
called “vitamines” that are im- 
portant in promoting health and 
growth in young people. 
She explained that can- 
ning surplus vegetables 
and fruits is a fine way 
to make extra money 
and that all girls should 
learn how to can. 


rf 
, 
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tree just about 10 steps from our porch 
They built a nest in the plum tree 
hatched some baby birds. I reckon t 
sleep in it. They are in it when I get 


up in the morning. Sometimes 

make me think one of the hens has 
hatched some little biddies when they 
iy, “Cheep, cheep Sometimes ly 
little brother wants to shoot them with 


his slingshot, but papa will not let | 
ANNA IRENE RANDOLPH 

Franklin County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note: This is a fine letter— 
but I am surprised that so 
tle girl should have a brother that 
to shoot a mockingbird, 


Some Ways We Make Money 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


SWC] 


E live in the suburbs and have a nice 
We sell milk, butter 
We also sell eggs for hatch- 
We 


Holstein cow. 
and eggs. 
ing and bantam eggs and chickens. 
have rabbits for sale. We tried pigeons 
but the cats killed so many young 
we had to give up that idea. 


ones 


We have a large strawberry 
patch and sell strawberries. We 
have a lettuce bed, and grow 
tomato, pepper, aster, scarlet 
sage, and marigold plants for 
sale, 

We pick berries for a 
trucker for 2 cents a quart. 
My brother and I mow yards 
and my brother helps to lath 
houses but I am not quite 
old enough. Brother is 2 
scout and I am going to join 


boy 








When Miss Cole fin- : just as soon as I am 12 
ished her demonstration : years old. 
of canning strawberries We have a fine climate 
and had also canned some here and this is a fine ap- 
spinach, Mary was ple-growing section. I 
one of the first to like to watch for dif- 
reach the bus, so é ferent birds and hear 
eager was she to their song. 
get home and tell Lai pas ae WILSON MOSER 
her mother what —Courtesy U. 8. Daina of Agriculture . : , 
she had learned iis Roanoke County, Va. 
; . = A 4-H CLUB GIRL WHO “CAN CAN” dite ae sa 
about canning. _ Sarah Ellen Cogle, of Polk County, Flor- Editor's Note,—W- 
The whole family ida, has been a club member four years. son and his broth- 
: Her canning exhibit won_ first place at , . 
went into the the recent South Florida Fair, in compe- ¢7 certainly seem to 
strawberry patch tition with club girls and women from all fave found a num- 


parts of the state. 


that afternoon and 
gathered the real red ripe ones—none 
with white undersides. The next day 


Mary’s mother was greatly surprised td 


find that her 12-year-old daughter knew 
some things about canning strawberries 
that she herself did not know. 


“Canning things to eat has an inter- 
esting history,” said Mary as she went 


on to tell her mother what Miss Cole 


had said. “Napoleon offered a prize of 
12,000 francs to anybody who would 
invent a way of preserving vegetables 
for his sailors to eat on their long 
voyages. A few years later, 1809, a 
man by the name of Appert discovered 


that 
tilal 


tainers they 


if foods were cooked in sealed con- 
would keep nobody knows 


how long. A year later an Englishman 
took out a patent for keeping foods in 
containers. Before that time there had 
not been a tin can anywhere in the 


world and housewives had never put up 
fruit or vegetables even in glass jars.” 


UNCLE P. F. 


Likes Many Kinds of Pets 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LOVE almost all kinds of pets, ex- 
cept pigs. I have one of the dearest 
little pet ducks- you ever saw and I 


house every night 
to keep the pigs 


have to bring it in the 
and put it in a box 
from catching it. I don’t like pet pigs 
a bit. The other day they tried to 
catch my pet duck and crippled it so it 
still hops. 

I love birds, too. Two of the sweet- 
est . little .mockingbirds. live. in. a plum 


ber of ways to make 
are always glad to have 
subject. 


money. We 
letters on this 


Learning to Help Mother 


OME economics gave me an inter- 

est in both cooking and _ sewing. 

I did not know how to do any cook- 
ing at all at the beginning of the school 
term, but now I am able to cook al- 
most anything mama tells me to. Be- 
fore beginning home economics I had 
never sewed a stitch at the sewing ma- 
chine, but after this term’s work I can 
and do make most of the clothes I 
wear and sew for the smaller children 
in our family. Besides being an aid to 
me, it is an aid to mother, especially 
since she is the mother of five children. 
When I cook a meal for them I am 
not only giving them a change in cook- 
ing but lifting a load from mother’s 
shoulders. I help her in making the 
clothes the family needs, too. 

MARY STONE. 
Oconee County, S. C. 


Editor's Note.—May 10 is Mothers 


Day, so it is a mighty fine time for 
every girl who reads this page to 
solve that if she hasn’t learned to cook, 
sew, keep house, and help m ther m 
other ways, she will spend this summer 
learning how. Boys should resolve just 
“a firmly et learn to do their part and 


to do tt gladly—all the odd J hs of 


tinkering and r pairing about the houst, 

planning conveniences for mother, domg 
. sf - m 

the chores, making her light 


work 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Nursing Infants 


Y ALL means, if possible, let the baby 


be brought up on breast milk. It is 
not only less trouble, but is better in 
every way. It is quite a task to properly 
feed an infant arti 

ficially. Of course, 

when breast feeding 

is out of the ques- 

tion, it is fine to be 

able to bring the 


infant up on the bot- 
tle. 

There are certain 
things that will keep 
the mother from 
nursing her infant, 
as for instance—abscess of the breast, a 
new pregnancy, mothers with uncon- 
trollable tempers—certain diseases of the 
tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, 
heart disease, and syphilis, an extended 
illness of mother with high fever, or 
when the mother’s milk fails or is not 
sufficient in quality, but never wean a 
baby before one year without consulting 
a good physician. 

The Bowels—The bowels of the breast 
fed baby do not require as much atten- 
tion as the bottle-fed baby. After the 
baby gets four or five months old, and 
it suffers with constipation, prune juice 
can be given, one teaspoonful to several 
tablespoonfuls before the evening nurs- 
ing, about one hour before nursing. 





DR. REGISTER 


mother, 


If there is colic or some signs of sour 
stomach, the mother may be given a 
teaspoonful or two of baking soda in 


suffers 
saline 


a glass of water. If the mother 
with constipation, may take 
magnesia or a small Ts se of 
taken. The baby should 
never nurse when the mother is over- 
heated or angry or irritable. 

Clean Mouth.—Be 
baby’s mouth clean; if 
baby is likely to have 
“stomatitis” or “thrush.” 
tion of the mouth 
from nursing, and it soon gets into a 
flabby, run-down condition. To prevent 
this trouble, wash the baby’s mouth out 
| 


she 
purgative, 
salts can be 


sure to keep the 
you do not, the 
what is called 

This condi- 
prevents the baby 


after each feeding, using a soft rag dip 
ped in water or a solution of boracic 
acid, teaspoonful to pint. of water; wrap 

cloth around the finger, don’t rub 





lh a gently. 
Water + Baby.—When the new born 
Wi oid and dressed it should 
be given one to two teaspoonfuls of 
warm water that has been boiled. This 
can be given every two or three hours 
during the first 24 to 48 hours. Do not 
sweeten the 
The bottle and nipple from which the 
water is given should be boiled each time 
before using. Giving this water to the 
baby often prevents the fever that the 
baby from thirs 
The mother does not give much milk in 
the first 24 to 48 hours, but the baby 
should be put to the breast early, as the 
first secretions from the breast act as a 
laxative on the baby’s bowels. 


baby is 


water, 


has 


How Often to Nurse—There should 
be clock like regularity in. nursing a 
baby. Until the baby is six months old 


it should three hours 
durin 
luring 


nursed every 
the day. During the first four 
or five months the baby, as a rule, should 
’ nursed at 9 and 12 o'clock at night. 
ter it reaches the age of six months, 
aiter 9:30 nursing can be dispensed with. 
A nursing baby should be given water as 
Often as it nu The water should 
never be cold, tepid is better. The length 
of time a nurse should be 
about 2 


be 





rses, 


baby should 


) minutes. 
"ord.—Noth 


mouth 


The Last U 
into the 
milk and 
juice or 


ing should go 
except mother’s 
probably a little prune 
juice, without a doc- 
tor's prescription. Do not give it pare- 
goric, syrup, oil or allow the 
Use of a pacifier. If the baby cries 
fot try to stop it by putting something 
in its mouth. If it is constipated, give 
am enema of warm soap suds, about a 
cupful. 


baby’s 
water; 
orange 


soothing 


do 





RIVERSIDE OVERSIZE Conp 


D. S.Robbins, 


A Riverside Tire put 
on my Buick oneyear 
ago, with Ward’s 
Heavy Duty Tube, 
still has in 
same air—that’s 
going some! 


it the 


Las Cruces, N. Mex. 





Chicago 








WN 


SD» 


Montgo 


Riverside 
TIRES “Tunes 


Quality Equal to the Best 
at Prices Very Much Lower 


Just 
Compare 


Oversize 


Cord 


Forget that the price is low. 
consider quality alone. 
service and mileage, and you will 
find that Riverside Tires give you 
all you get in any tire—give you 
just as long mileage, just as satis- 


factory service. 


Riverside Tires are not made to 
sell at a low price. They are made 
to be as good as any tire. They cost 
just as much to make, just as much 
for fabric and rubber, the difference 
in price is a difference in profit. 


They cost less to sell. 


Ward’s is the Largest 
Retailer of Tires 
in the World 


Quality equal to the best at a price 
much lower than even a fairly good 
tire costs has made Ward’s the’ 
largest retailers of tires in all’ 
the world. We sell 5,000 to! 
6,000 tires per day. Hundreds! 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 


sid 


off 
All 


of thousands of people use nothing 
but Riversides. Why not you too? 
When a Riverside gives you all you 
can get in any tire, why pay more? 


on 


car 


kin 
re 


Ri 


Greater Protection Against 
Skidding 
Big heavy blocks of live rubber and 
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I Rouge a River- 


e Cord tire a 


year agoand must 
say I never took it 


the rim yet. 


Used it every day. 


my tires from 


now on will be 
Riverside 
size Cords. 
Arthur Mueller, 

Jacksonport, Wis. 


Over- 


I have had two 
Riverside Cords 


my car for 


fifteen months 
and they are still 
good. 


I use this 
every day in 


the year over all 


ds of roads. I 
commend 
versidesto 


everyone who 
wants the most 


extra thick side studs and the husky for their money. 
ribs of Riverside Cords grab the F.B. Pinnell, 
slippery roads and are your greatest Cuba, Mo. 
protection against skidding. 

Riverside Cords are thus the saf- Wy, 
est tire, the most satisfactory tire \ \i} 
and the most economical tire you | | 


can possibly buy. Why pay more? 
For fifty-three years Ward’s have 
sold ‘‘ Quality” goods only—with a 
definite ‘‘ Money Back” guarantee. 
The reliability of Montgomery 
iWard & Co. is beyond ques- 
tion. You cannot buy a tire 
with a better guarantee. 







The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Yur. dy 


Ward &Co 


Fort Worth 
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I OUR OWN PROGRESSIVE FARMER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Don’t Throw 





Away Your 




























































































By O. L. Warr, University of South Carolina 
’] 2 3 o 7 Ld 
9 
Mf 42 43 Is 
6 17 /9 
a 22 123 
as 
28 9 
32 33 134 35 
36 37 3° 37 
40 42 
a3 44 
Across 20. A stone for sharp- %. Same as 7 down. 
ening. 37. A thorny plant. 
1. Green herbage. 22. Taken as a ca- 39. Objective case 
5. A seed of corn. thartic. ot “3. 
9. A cabin. 24. Papa. 40. A small enc! 
10. Negative. 25. To perform. ure. 
11. An exclamation. 26. To ascend. 41. A domestic 
13. One of a wander- 29. Forests. mal 
ing race 32. A measure of 43. Directs the p 
15. Negative. length. cation of. 
16. A vessel. : 33. To mimic. 44. A long-bladed 
18. A meshed fabric. 35. Used to wipe the weapon 
19. A crib. shoes on, 





































































Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service 


Down 


1A group of trees 

» An exclamation 
The planet which 
furnishes heat. 

4+. Abounding in 
stones. 





Leftin Them 
With National Tirefiller 


Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 


Small two-wing ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
fon be used in either old or new tires. Is 
\ measure of easily transferred from one casing to 
length, another. Users have gotten from 3 


to 7 years continuou 


7. Position. 
one set 


. Middays 
12. A hog thigh. 
14. Myself 
15. The egg of a 

louse. 
17. Lukewarm, 


tures, change tires, or 
tire trouble. 
and prices 

Proposition for hve me 





Ss service from 


Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punce- 


lose time from 


Write today for sample 
We have special Agency 


nin unassigned 


19. A blossom. térritory 
= : —_ sheep. Pp. <A National Rubber Filler Company 
26. A tes made of Wanted 258 College Street Midlothian, Texas 





wooden slats. 
27. A small plot of 
land 
28. Buildings for 
storing grain. 
29. Noxious plants. 
30, Female parent. 
31. A horse. 


We will send you our beat 
marble and granite 
their or 


nents, 
alog of 
FREE and you can take 


Your Spare Time 


You know lots of people who need monu- 


itiful cat- 
memorials 
lers 


34. Mixed type. and make $15 to $50 commission on 
37. A wager. every sale. No experience needed. 
38. A noisy quarrel. Write us today. 

type. Granite Monumental Co- 


40. Mixed 


To depart. 253 Confederate Ave., Atianta, 


Ga. 








LAST WEER’S 
PUZZLE 






clea 
veni 
all 





or 
Gua 
Sold 





PINT, if 

SOS zu 
one ae 
set 


ape 
tip over ; will not soil 


DAISY FLY-KILLER sissiesAaowess 


IES Nea 
n,ornamental,con- 
ient, eee, Lasta 
season ade of 
can’t spill or 


injure anything. 
ranteed effective. 

by dealers, or 
5 by a 


“Prepaid, $1.26. 





DITCH Ee 








TERRACE 



































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Real Bargain—You Save $1. 00 


ved 
Martin Porm Ditcher and Field 


Terracer. Turns water-soaked and 


pe reversible. Does work of 


ainage. tiling. ea 
terracing ‘a sreding. | ‘Low b ay 





CHRISTIAN HERALD, six months, 


For All Denominations—Every Week—For Every Family 
IT FILLS A NEED IN EVERY LIFE 


sbore t pitcher & C & Grader ¢ eo.,ine. 


terms 


Owen 
Box 303 


. . . $1.00 


hed acres into produc ing land. Allg 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 2 Years, $1.50 ||| TRIAI€ 


THE SOUTH’S GREAT WEEKLY FARM PAPER 


Special Price for Both, $1.50. YOU SAVE $1.00 


Send Order and Remiitance to 


RALEIGH, N, C. 


We will send a STERLING razor on 30 
factory. costs $1.97. If not, costs nothin 
Strop FREE 





30 DAY “A 


STERLING CO. Suite 41, 





days trial 
g. Fine Horsehide 
Baitimore, Md. 













Best Fish Bait ever PI 








Fish Bite 23"; 


ulling them out. Write toda 
Prica List, and my Special $ 
Gregory, K-21, Lebanon. Mo. 


wolves, an 
a. bait wit 
LURE. 
¢ Frise you busy 
for Descri ig 
Free 0 
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Cotton, Co-operatives and Cattle News 


Do You Know What Is Going On That Affects Your Crops and Profits? 


Weevil Emergence Prior to 


April 16 
yy eeviL emergence at the different 
points | continued to 


cooperative pe as 
be much the same as indicated in the 
report of April 1. One additional codp- 
veen added since that 


erative station has 


time. This is the station at Experiment, 
Georgia, of the Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, with Mr. R. P. 


Bledsoe codperating. 

The percentage of weevils placed in 
the cages last fall which had emerged 
prior to April 16 at the different points 
is shown in the following table :— 


Per cent of number 
put into cages 


Locality which have emerged 

College Station, Texas... 3.54 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 2.69 
Florence, South Carolina 2.49 
Clemson College, S. C.... 1,78 
Experiment, Georgia .... 58 
Aberdeen, North Carolina 37 
Rocky Mount, N. C. .... . 14 
Tallulah, Louisiana ...... 01 
Holly Springs, Miss. .... 0 


The above figures are most interesting 
when compared with such earlier records 
as are available. In Texas, for instance, 
we have records at points near College 
Station for the years 1906, 1907, and 
1908. The average total 
those years was 5.2 per cent, and the 
average survival which had emerged by 
April 15 for the same period was 4.6 per 
cent. It will be noted that this year 3.54 
per cent have emerged so far, which 
would seem to indicate that the survival 
is at least approaching a normal one. 


survival for 


At Tallulah, the nine-year average to- 


urvival is 1.51 per cent and about 
25 per cent of the total emergence has 
been completed by April 15 in the aver 
age year. It will be noted that the sur- 
vival this year is much below any such 


indication. [his is difficult to explain 
except on the possibility that the weevils 


entering hibernation last fall were not 
sufficiently well fed to 
Certainly, there was a 


withstand the 
winter weather. 
tremendous shortage of squares for food 
for the weevils entering hibernation 


The Florence, South Carolina, record 
is probably more or less representative of 
the Southeastern States as a whole, and 
it is interesting to compare the records 
this season with those that were secured 
in an identical series of experiments last 
year. In the spring of 1924, there was 
a total emergence of 0.35 per cent, and 
the emergence prior to April 16 was 0.11 
per cent. This year, however, the 
emergence prior to April 16 is 2.49 per 
cent, thus continuing to indicate the high 
probable infestation in that territory. 

It is also interesting to note the weevil 





both 


thus indicating that the 


emergence progressing at North 
Carolina points, 


1 1 
+} 


weevils have been able to survive the 
winter in fair numbers even that far 
north 

Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
Delta Laboratory, Tallulah, La 


wow Me 
Cotton Growers’ Association 


Re-districted 

N ACCOUNT of the increased mem. 

bership of the North 
Cotton Growers’ Codédperative 
tion in certain counties, the 
Directors has found it necessary to 
change the directorial districts. The 
new districts and the counties included 
therein are as follows, together with the 
names of directors now located in each 
district : 


Carolina 
Associa- 
Board ot 


No. 1—Warren, Granville, Vance, Halifax, 
Northampton, Hertford, Gates. W. A. Pierce, 
Weldon 


No. 2—Nash, 
Whitakers 
No. 3—Pitt, Martin, Bertie, Chowan, Per- 


Edgecombe. O. K. Taylor, 





E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 


other letters printed. 
want your name withheld, say so. 


to Control Boll Weevils.”’ 


Parties?” First prize, $3. 
sive Farmer. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From 


forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Experiences in Dusting Cotton 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3. Mail 
all letters by May 10 to The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“How I Teach My Family Good Manners; 
Some of Their Worst Faults and How I Am Trying to Overcome Them.” 
$5. Mail letters by May 15 to Mrs. Hutt, i 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Who Is to Blame for Petting 
Mail letters by May 15 to Mrs. Hutt, care The Progres- 


Unless postage is enclosed, unpublished letters will not be returned. 


Farm Folks, Old and Young 


most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 


If you 


First prize, 
care The Progressive Farmer. 








Pas Camden, ( 


Washington, Tyrrell, Dare, Be 
John T. Thorne, Fart 

No. 4—Wayne, Greene, Lenoir, | 
lico, Carteret, Onslow, Duplin, J 
Stevens, Golds! , 

No. 5—Johnsor Wilson . P 
Smith field 

No. 6—Wake, Frankli: Durham, O 


Alamance, Guilford, Harnett, Perso 
well, Rockingham. Dr. B. W. Kil 
leigh. 

No. 7—Sampson, Cumberland, Blade 
der, Columbus, Brunswick, New Ha 
R. W. Christian, Manchester 

No. 8—Robeson, Richmond, Scotland, H 
Moore, Lee, Chatham, Randolph, Montg 
ery. Dr. G. M. Pate, Rowland, A. McEa 
Raeford. 

No. 9—Davie, Davidson, Rowan, Cabarrus 
Stanly, Union, Anson, Mecklenburg, I 
syth. L. D. Robinson, Wadesboro. 

No. 10—Polk, Rutherford, Cleveland, Gas- 
ton, Lincoln, Catawba, Alexander, Iredell, 
Burke, Caldwell. 


Better Beef Cattle Prices 
Predicted 


FTER suffering longer than any other 

major farm enterprise from the ef- 
fects of the general agricultural depres 
sion of 1920-21, and from continued 
overproduction, the beef cattle industry 
of the United States seems at last d 
nitely moving toward prosperity, it is de- 
clared by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Evidence of the trend 
is furnished, not only by the fact that 
prices of beef cattle this year have been 
above those of the corresponding period 
of 1924, but also by signs that the beef 
cattle business has been liquidated to a 
point at which the potential supply of 
beef is much reduced. 























GROUP of nine alarm 


clocks and two watches 











iW 
| 
| 
Big Ben & Company 
medium price. 
America, who really found- 
ed the line, offers Westclox 


doing business under the 
trade mark Westclox. Big 
Ben is easily the best known, 
though Baby Ben runs him 
a close second. 

Sleep-Meter has a host ot 
friends among people who 
like Westclox quality at a 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Big Ben 
$3.25 


Baby Ben 
$3.25 


America 
$1.50 


Sleep-Meter 
$2.00 








service at a price that makes 
people wonder how it can be 
done. Pocket Ben is a watch 
that takes a dollar-fifty out 
of your pocket and puts in- 
to it a timekeeping service 
worth many times that. 


Jack o’ Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Bea 
$3.00 $ 


1.50 $2.25 





good peanut 


¢ 1924 will 


Benthall 
bring 25¢ 


of $ 


god bushe av 
F % ge 

Weev ils can 

picked goobers 


itself right on a f 

n pro . n 
a for my offer @ 
alog- 


ine Company 


Benthall Mach Suffolk, V@- 





“The Progressive Farmer 
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a 
Cast Your Net 
The big fish are caught by the 
experienced seiner. A_ practical 


KING'S training will enable you to 
land a high-grade office position at 
an attractive salary and with good 
opportunities for advancement. 


Enroll Any Time. 
Send for Catalog. 





E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N.C. Charlotte, N. C. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











SUNSHINE BABY CHICKS 


Prices for May, June and July 
er 50 100 


500° _ 1,000 
7.50 $ 90.00 
57.50 110.00 
47.50 90.00 

70.00 





4.50 8.00 37. 
Postpaid to your door. * 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
Order from this ad. You can remit one-fourth with 
order, balance ten days before shipment. Sunshine 
Chicks are suc thousands of our customers. 


cese to 
SUNSHINE HATCHERY, Dalmatia, Pa. 


“SHENANDOAH VALLEY’’ 
y Chicks 


y. TO PLEASE You 
Best strains < of the leading varieties. 
They will make money for you just 
as they have for thousands of others. 
rite for cata " 
ae vartety a 
Massanotten Farms Hatchery, Inc. 
Box 3331. Marrisonburg, Virginia 























From Free Range 
Breeders, Bred for 
Egg Production 





White Leghorns....10 cents 
Brown Leghorns.. ‘.10 cents 
Barred Rocks ...... 12 cents 
as i a sine saéuns 12 cents 
ixed Chicks ...... 9 cents 
Postage paid; R.. live arrival guaranteed. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS.—My mammoth 


incubators are popping thousands of big white eggs 


every week. Vigorous, strong, livable chicks, prepaid, 
100% live delivery guaranteed, 15c each; $6.75 per 50; 
$13.00 per 100; $62.50 per 500; $120.00 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment Chicks from my trapnest mating 
reasonable. t me send you my illustrated catalog 
and tell you more about my quality Leghorns. One 
of the South’s pioneers and largest producer of baby 
chicks. Fourteenth seasun. 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 





A new Champion in every cylinder 
will mean greater power and speed 
and better all around performance. 


Champion is the better spark plug 
but even Champions should be 
changed at least once a year. 


A new set will soon pay for them- 
selves in oil and gas saved and give 


Champion YOU greater motoring satisfaction. 


X is the 
etandard 
spark plug 
for Ford 
Cars and 
Trucksand 
Fordson 
Tractors. 


Champion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Boxforallothercars, 75 cents. 
You will know the genuine by 
the double-ribbed sillimanite core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. 
indsor, Ontario 


AM PION 


____ Dependable tor Every Engine 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 

















~ 
Get Our Reduced May Prices on 


Chicks for Breeders and Layers 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Black Giants, White Leghorns. 
Also good price on Broiler Chicks. All from healthy, 
free range flocks. Full live delivery. Member In- 
ternational, Get catalogue and prices. 
McGAHEYSVILLE HATCHERY, 
McGaheysville, Virginia. 


£60KES: 


Popular breeds, high fay 
is ducklings. Nabob Quality, no: 
mn ee grrival guaranteed. Postage P: aid. 
ch order atalogue free, stam; _appreciated. 
Member International Baby Chick Assoc aos dation 


Nabob Hatcheries, Ave. 8. Gambier, Ohio 


2,500 daily, Leghorns, Anconas 
10c, 500-$45. Rocks, Reds Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 


12c, 00-$55. Left-overs 9c, 
500-$40. Free information. 
BUSH’S POULTRY FARMS 
Dept. K-9, CLINTON, MO. 


Chicks ¢ Fegs 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
laying strains. incubate 2,00veggs daily. Catalog Free, 


reowar prices, Free live delivery. 
ouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo, 
from 


eggs 
veal winter 
layers bred by 














JUST-RITE Pedigree, 
Chicks Exhibition, 
Chieks ueinty Matings 
20 rare breeds, « 
ww at peng eee, 





















experts. 12 
varieties. Capacity 200,000 monthly. Live arrival guar: 
4d. Postpaid. Low ted 


prices. Lilustra' catalog Free. 
Mendard = Farm, Cape Girardeau, Me. 





HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


merc healthy chicks from purebred flocks, 7 leading 
eties. Hogan tested, culled for heavy winter laying. 
Jap guaranteed. Postpaid. Reasonable prices, 
tats Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Toxss. 


REDUCED PRICES! 


Reds l4c; Anconas 12c; Leghorns 12c. Write for circu- 
ed lar describing famous, easy to raise ‘‘Wishbone’’ hatch- 
rte (an make quick shipment if ordered at once. 

CEDARS FARM, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Reduced Prices Riverside 
An unusual opportunity to build up the quality of your 
Baby 


flock by taking advantage of the large reductions on all 

Riverside chicks: Every chick from healthy, free range 

parentage, bred to lay. We are the largest hatchery ” 

in the United States, hatching exclusively from blood 1C of 

tested flocks. Price reductions of about one-third off 

insure large sales, so order early and avoid disappointment. We also offer— 
5,000 PULLETS 

sturdy and husky—ten weeks old, 

ready to ship to customers now. 


write immediately for prices and information. 
is yours for the asking. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 


R. F. D. 1B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


from our own flocks. They are 
They are bound to go fast, so 
Our 1925 sales book 














CHICKS—100% Delivery Guaranteed 


All chicks Selected Free Range Stock. Parcel post paid. Order direct from 
this ad and save time, We have 20,000 each week. Orders for 1,000 a specialty. 
Varieties 50 00 1,000 





White and Brown Leghorns, Ancona . $3.75 $7.00 $110.00 

Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Minorcas. 4.50 8.50 16.00 140.00 
White Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons................. te 9.50 18.00 160.00 
Black Langshans, aoe Laced Wyandottes, Pit Games 10.50 Se “endbat 
Jersey Black Giants ......-eeceec cere cesses ssreresensseeveces 14.50 28.00 wiues 
Assorted Chicks (orders filled in order received) 5.50 10.00 90.00 





These chicks are from flocks selected for years for ege j production, together with markings, by an expert judge. 
Write for catalog and prices on ‘‘Pedigreed a) in the above breeds. Reference: Poultry Dept., Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, ENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 4th St., LEXINGTON, 3 


7-BABY CHICKS~—>» 

























(17) 571 





DONT RISK WOOD 

ww SHINGLES. 

; GET 
as 





2 4 FIREPROOF 


ROOFING 

DIRECT 
FROM 

FACTORY 


woop SHINGLES [ Sane risk wood shingles.” 
says Mr. J. P. Artley. 
age set = to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all [hadinit. My 
new house has an “Everwear"’ steel Roof. It 
can't catch fire. 
Pp tl ROOFING] “I can sleep easy at 
CAN'T BUR -!night for I know my 
steel roof can’t burn."” Writes Mr. Gattis, 
“And my “Everwear” on roof cost me less 
than wood shingles. 


COSTS LESS THAN | We sell direct from our 
costs Lene THAN | big factory to you—so 
that our steel roofing costs you ane than most 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and fur- 
nish Patent Nails, Hammer and Sears Over 
84 different kinds to pick from ated 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING: that 
covers all nail heads. 
SEND FOR FREE Send Today for Big Free 
BOOK AND SAMPLES | samples and Roofing Book 
and Special Cut Prices. You wilibe enn with 
the low prices and fine quality of material. We sell 
yo one square or 1,000 squares at the same 
ow wholesale factory price, Get Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from factory. Frei 
Paid. And keep in your own pocket profite 
others would get. Address 

SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P, Savannah, Ga 















































































GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
| CAN'T CATCH FIRE 



















At 
Better ANew 
SILO PRICE 


-a Permanent Silo Thet You Can Pay 


fh Se I 


Hl The 5 Silo With A eng i. 
Write Your Own Guarantee 


The SILO that has proven and will continue to 
prove beyond the expectation of the purc 

Why not buy phe Silo that is backed by the 
15 years practical experience of our Manager 
Mr, Fred W. Mecile: nborg, who pioneered 
the METAL SILO throughout the eastern 
half ofthe country? He will give personal at- 
tention to your needs and offer you some in- 
teresting neighborhood deals and Agency 
Contracts. Our new catalog answers every 
question you can think of—send for it. 
THE Li ny & ARMSTRONG CO. 

London, Ohio 

Esteblebed 1904—21 Years Experience 





























nen —" 
TANCRED Breeding Cockerels 
and Cocks Half Price 


for the remainder of the season. We have 
some fine birds that we do not want to 
carry over. You will do well to get some 
of these males at reasonable prices. 


| HOWARD FARM, DUNN. N. C. 
— 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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DUROC-JERSEY PIGS “7,338 


From the premier breeding herd of the Carolinas 
For immediate sale, we offer limited number 10 
weeks old pigs, selected from the best spring crop 
ever farrowed on our farm, at $15.00 each or $28.00 
per pair, with registered pedigrees. Boars and gilts 
furnished in pairs or more, properly mated accord- 
ing to results obtained from fifteen years’ experi- 
ence mating and producing high class winners in 
show ring and breeding pen. Place your order at 
once First come, first served. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. JORDAN DUROC FARM, McCullers, N. c. J 


—S 





0.1.C’s 





Purebred 0. I. C. pigs of the 








highest. breeding, from great 

sows and sired by three large 

herd boars. Pair, no akin, 
8-10 weeks old, $28.00; single $15.00. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. WwW. 1. OWEN, 





R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 








$12.00 


8. C. Buff and White Leghorns: . 
3 White 


100. Barred Rocks: $12.50 
100. Reds: $14.00, 100. : 
Heavy: $11.00, 100. 100% live delivery 
If you want good chicks, we have them. 


Books : $15.00, 
99.00, 100. 
nteed 


. 
$. c ohne tee RANGE oT9ck. 100 Taide 4 @ leit 
° . te eghorns. .. . per 
.. S. ,Srewe Leghorns ... ; 10.00 per +4 S.c.w. LEGHORNS 
i PE o Wee er 
sc Cc. Rhode. Isiand Reds. 12.00 ber 100 Taheréd arid Other fatrous strains. We have 
ST ME CAead vs tweees tens neces 13.00 per i. concentrated Rig yeare On developing and 
s. Rew te ee | increasing with each generation the 
as vandoites 9.00 00 per 100 100 Production and hardiness of ‘Our stock. we 
500 rer Y # ee each; "1,000 jots, tc less each. offer you chicks and stoek that have estab- 
10 * ery guaranteed, postpaid. lished real records for Growing and laying qualities 
The Richfield: Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. REDUCED PRICES Member I. a c. A 
ri or 0 
Densmore Poultry Farms, tnc., RFD 3, Roanoke, Va. 
reer LIVE AND 15,000 weekly. Post- 
HUSKY CHICKS (how. ‘ia “ina BABY CHICKS (3:0 sc white, 
culled from heavy laying, free nah. reocks S S. C. White Brown and Puff Leghorns, 12c: Barred 
C. Barred Plymouth Anconas. Black Minorcas, 14c; White and Butt 


and Brown Leghorns, 9c. 
R 10c. Mixed Chicks, 7c. 


. 100 per cent live de- 
livery guaranteed. Postpaid. Free circular. 


Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 15¢; White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff ingtons, 16c; Mixed 10c. Book- 





Ci 
_ cos NEIMOND; “Box 7;°° MeAtisterville, Pa. 





Green Forest Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Richfield, Pa. | let free. Golden Rule Hatchery, Box S, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


HOLLINS HERD (ACCREDITED) 


King Seste- Omer breeding. 
records, 8s. O. 








All cows here yearty 
testing continuously for 

“s2. A. TURNER, Man 

Dept. F, Hollins College, V 
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The Progressive Farmer 














1,0 ae oe plants, field grown: :300, 75c; 500, $1.10; weet ye ge eg FA. EO A. 
00 5, postpaid; 10,000, $12.50, express collect y . Amber 
Tomato plants: 300, $1.00; 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2.00, om pomp De eg si A my 5 beet bags. 5 bags 
postpaid; 10,000 express collect, $15.00. Satisfaction pu shel "oO me eas than 5 bag lots, $1.50 
pre tin Ng allie pall wens ve asal Plant Go ushel. range Cane ten cents bushel higher. Seng 
ee Kline "Va t . check or post office money order with order, less 
= —— or will ship B-L attached in 10 bag lots and r 
Genuine Nancy Hall selected Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, Men T 






















And Breeders’ Cards 
































































































































































































































































































CASH WITH ORDER —_ as ge yp Bn ‘ 
men oe deurees CORN 
and 1 nts dozer 
= pee Biggs Corn Best May-June lanting Read i- 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- ash Lockhart, vertisement April 11th issue. J.C. Moffitt, Remse" 
North Caroline, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other . . ail —. 20 ee 
of The essive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in Rico Potat plants, government — ; rs te - - 
tis FARMERS’ xe HANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Also rates sa $1.85; two sand, $1.75 Indian Chief, best yellow od as any white 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman: $1.65: over fi , $1.50 : ck p 7“ $1.25; bushel John W. Kiker 
Tv r i 5 . Kt Cc 
n— = he go Farmers’ Exchange—|Livestock Display— v 1 have rain; we gua 
Garotinas- Virginia. 120,000 C., and Va - 8 cents per word $4.50 per inch ny day wanted Oakland Plant ) lific seed corn, two large ears to stalk 
Mississippi Valley.. 110,000 Miias Fe *nn., La., and Ark.. 7 cents per word $4.45 per inch “See a eS Peck $1.00; % bushel $1.90; bushel 
wi Alabama. 100,000 fg? , reer 6 centa per word 3.75 per inch nd leading varieti T mas, Liberty, N. C. 
120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.......... 6 centa per word 4.10 per inch r Porto Rico Potato 1 I ' > 
Ail ‘tour. ‘editions. a 26 cents per word | $16.80 per inch « ine 6 > we 1 Ear Corn for, sale. Price $1.25 per 
F ) King | and ¢ r % bushe $4.00 per bushel, f.0.) 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. “Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, I epper, postpaid: 1 ste: 1 on 0 ; aR, et no. D. Biggs, Williamston, N. ( 
$2.6 ) 7.5 mpt shipme 3. 1omasville 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Plant’ Co., Thomasville, Ga 3 Prolific Selected from desirable staika 
“Million Earliana, June Pink, Brimmer, teak nee "Earliest of tong grain feld 
ze c 3 on oF. ik nmer, é ™ shipment Sush $3.75; ( $ ) 
Tomato plants: $1.00, 1,000. Pepper, 2.00 P and Stone Tomato plants ready April 10th aid I pete N mus nel , ee HG 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT tato, $2.00; 5,000 lots, $1.65 collect. Georgia Plant 100, 75c! 1,000, $3.00. Million inspected Porto Rico 
Farm, Baxley, Ga Potato plants, ready April 20th Postpaid: $3 per "Pedigreed, Reid's White Dent 100-day corn Bred 
; "i . 1,000. Immediate shipment and safe arrival guaran- “ years wo exceptionally sound deep-grained ears 
Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico umph, 7. mali’a w ~~ Ramen : lighes ek States ) a 
NORTH CAROLINA al Tomato plants, $2.50 thousand, prepaid 7 teed Crowell’s Plant Farm, Concord, N. ¢ Highest — Rates C iw e iy . 
- — ———<$<—<————— Punch, Newton, N. ¢ mad varietie Cabbage ants: 50¢ $1.10 slecte tis ranteed. Booklet 

ar Cake we cones on hand Sagem Close 2 i nH ’ ; . jae ine... po A ae eke , os sel ete \ satisfacti ~ guaranteed Sooklet free Reid 
in to good size town New yw, garage and Tennessee Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2.50 per mato plants 300 $1.50; 500 $2 pre- >t OS, enderson ent 
filling station; elec tric lights ‘ schools, neigh- thousand, delivered. Ready April 30th. Homer Alex- paid 0 000. $22.50 expressed 7 eet P T 
tal aaa ae hes. C, McSwai Kit gs Mountain, ander, Gleason, Tenr tato " plants / 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4, 10,000 a - a co ON ie 4 
“. + ~ a Tc mato plants: $1.00, 1,000 Pepper, $2.00 Po- $35, expressed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Tidewater Cleveland Big Boll.—Leading strain; Te- 

VIRGINIA tato 0; 5,000 lots. $1.65, 1,000, collec jarber Plant Co., Franklin, Va cleaned Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 
"lant Co iF : 

Parms for Sale.—Come to Virginia. All kinds: all Plant _¢ . te ee ‘Sweet Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed.—Write for booklet 
sizes; righte prices and terms. A. L. Adamson, Rich- Earliana, Chalk Early Jewel Tomato plants: 100, . Big Stem Jersey. Parcel post paid: 500, $1.60; 1,000, and prices. Lee Wilson & Company, Wilson, Ark 
mond, Va ¥ 50c; 300, $1.25; 506 $2.00, postpaid. Setzer Plant $3.00 Express collect: $2.50 per thousand Tomato — = —< "or ————_—____—_—_ 

— . Farm, Claremont, N® ( plants: Greater Baltimore, Livingston Globe and Ear- Lightning Express.—Best early cotton; $ 

For “Sale Good farm, Bedford County, Va. Good = - liana, parcel post paid: 250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, bushel, recleaned. Hickory Grove Farm, 

community, roads, schoo residence, store, orchard ' 9 ‘ ries R by Ra Mi & rd Ete | Diente. $2.50. xpress collect: $1.50 per thousand. Tifton WN. C. 
j write ell fore ke ddlesto ne 00; 506 2.50 ; delivered. . R. > ( , " iftor } — <= SRT NR Sg : - a 
Particulars, write Wellf« “d Updike, Huddl ston, Va. Shriver, New Bern, ‘ ‘ a Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, Ga. ae : a pores cae 2 ry gi 35° cone lint; 10 
~ = Tomato plants, Stone, Earliana, Bonny Best, Red days earlier than Clevelan . ushel. Drury 
OTHER STATES , é' Tomato Plar rT —Good str . g plants, all varieties Rock Five varieties Cabbage, three Collard, two Partin, Rt. 5, Raleigh, > 

Improved and unimproved lands in Cleveland, Cal- 490, 75¢; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, Delivered Celery, two Onion, two Lettuce, Beet, Brussels Sprouts, Wannamaker-Cleveland and Early King’s Improve ~ 
houn, Dallas and Grant counties, Leases and royal- S!tiver, New Bern, N._¢ Kale, Kohl-rabi plants. Postpaid: 100-30c, 300-75c. cotton seed, grown by us, ad Barty qu rec! coe 
ties. Send for list and prices. J. D. Shearer, Kings- Field grown Cauliflower: 100, 60c, Fancy Ponderosa 500-$1.00, 1,000-$1.50. Ruby King Pepper "tants. and graded, | $1.20 bushel: Murphy & Paimer, San- 
land, Ark Tomato plants, 50c per dozen; $2 per 100. Try them. Postpaid: 100-40c, 300-$1.00, 500-$1.50, 1.000-$2.25. dersville, 

-— —- - - R Councill, Franklin, Va.- P Satisfaction guaranteed D. F. Jamison, Summer- oa —- —— —-—-—- - = 

7,000 acre farm, located in Georgia’s richest agri- ville, S. C Sold Out Cotton Seed.—The originators and breeders 
cultural section, in midst of tobacco industry Will Millio to Rico Potato plants 500, $1.25; ee PR = RY BERR EEX— —amengeson ce _ of Wannamaker’s Pedigreed ClevelandeBig Boll Cotton 
sell all or part at bargain for quick sale. For further 1,000 repaid; express colle $2.00 per 1,000, | i —* lente. —Forto Rico aon Binge F apn wish to inform their customers that they have com- 
information, write Ira Paulk, Ocilla, Ga Conger »., Tifton, Ga nspme ate inspected 7000, strong and care pletely® sold out, and wish to thank them, for their 





~ : = — fully counted plants. May and June deliveries F.o.b > ; : 
. . ae x " a : & . 5 . - confidence, as shown by their patronage. Model Seed 
Government inspected Porto Rican Pota plants saxley: 1,000 up to 5,000, $2.00 per 1,000; 5.000 uD arms, Wannamaker Brothers, Proprietors: W. W 











$2.00 thousand May delivery; cash with order. to 10,000, $1.85 per 1,000; 10,000 up, $1.75 per 1,000 pane be <- ne on t “ a A 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES I ley Plant Co Baxley Cia La r quantities, write or wire for prices Cash with Wannamaker, Jr., Plant Bre eder, St. Matthews 2% . 
- " _ eg = orde rs Reference, taxley State Bank. Address 
Specialized growers 0 Rico Potato lan ts, Baxley Plant Co., Baxley. Ga GRASS 








roperly inspected 1,000, 


Young Man—Let the Charlot 
you a good trade Write for 





Barber College teach I 00; above 20,000 "sl 80, 3 G 10 leli i, 1 
eir catalogue. Char- South Georgla Plant ¢ Alma. Ga Piao re ppies iA * ending varietics Sudan Grass, c a pound, delivered, sixty pounds 
4 5 i i fleld grown Cabbage plant leading varieti J. BF. Moore, Lancaste , 8. C ° 
























lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. ¢ Nort n YJ am and Porto Rico Pt tato” plants, disease tt: 5 te era “te +t ' ‘To. : v5 te , ( wt “gs == — — = 
Be an Auctioneer. Receive from $10.00 to $100.06 free, $2.25 express collect 50 prepa parcel post. $12.50 expressed (cash). Tomé a? plants, Greater Bal- 

a day. Send for free illustrated 2 gue A. ier Hines & ht 3 mB ge NC. vanilla timore, New Stone, etc.: 300 50; 500, $2; 1.000, _ _LESPEDEZA nd 

to obtain the home study course free Sof charge pee ; “a pe . $2.75 i prepeid 10 000 wv, OE prs ssed. ae tied Choice new crop, dependable Lespedeza ~ geed, $3.90 

Reppert Auction School, Decatur, Ind, Box 82 oo Pyos *8 rs + Yam and oe :  Satist me aency . i, nd WR gp Bene : ere — igen: per bushel, f.o.b. our stations. Orders filled same 

venta RLS. ."S meets’ come ee hao ER meal oo eaten ae SR igs coatanteed day received. I nexcelled quality and service Lespe- 

deza Seed Growers’ Association, Inc., Calhoun City, 














| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | uy sour inepesied Potets. Cebbese and Tomato asi Ceeee Sremees. Vs Miss. 


plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga Order FLOWERS PEAS 












































All 18-65 now; don’t be disappointed; $2.00 _ 1,000, 

men, women, 55, wanting to qualify for gov- a RE 7 ee nares a . . P dso — ao IR —s “gus ———_ - 
ernment positions, $140 $300 monthly, home or trav- Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected Hi replies <Mixed, Rt $1.00 dozen. Roland Docson, . Sound ree ole aned Mixed Peas, $4.20 per 

eling, write Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo 1,000, Big Stem Jersey, $3.00; delivered. Satisfaction ——o _ Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

— . — $$ ————— guaranteed C. Pope, Fitzgerald Mixed Dahlias.—10 h if t dered Peas.—Mixed, $4.25; Clay, Unk wi r 
Men and Womer 18-65 i ° 4 paraniot COS, as = _— = Mixed ahlias c each en or more ordered. as Mixed, 25; ay, Unknown, \ 
of more thar 900 ’ 18-85. t posit 5 trav tir f or Porto Ric » plants: gove rnment inspected Henry EB. Litchford, Richmond, Va. Black, $4.50 bushel. Geo. W. Heard, x 136, 

local, $117-$300; nothing binding ;get particulars of Apr 1. May me delivery, $2 », 1,000 ‘10 000 am wid ieee Atlanta, Ga — . — 
nell ‘age ros a _— study; amazing suc ons. $2.00 1,000 Carter, Rockingham, Ga eo NURSERY STOCK a Mixed Peas, $4.75 per bushel. Freight paid on 
al, enture sure future awaits you rit Mr . 5 tl 8 2 Sen "as orde n 
Ozment, 723, St. Louis, Mo., theta liatels 7 ne Improved Porto Ric un Pots ato plants at ruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Tt eee Salle 3 ra nd cash with orders on 
— _— thousand, £0.0, Micka Ga @ have the Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, ( ‘oneord, Ga pA SO. LO nnenianeesite 
whs ore p eeks cholls, G —~™ " ~ Peas.—New crop, sound, clean, pure 1_ pretty 
ce FARM OR HOME vay pey_m B. A. Meeks, Ni oil = Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and whi; saath Early eg "‘Fiaee ind Red Rippers. 
Wanted.—Man with family to work on small farm Porto Rico Potato plants > thousand; ten thou Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale.—Largest $495 cash. ‘River Bend Farm, Stanfield, N. C._ 
handling truck and poultry. P. O. Drawe 62 and lot $2.00. T mato { io ts,$1.50 thousand; ex pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- -—— - 
Hickory. N. ¢ . ys i; prom; shipr Coleman Plant Farms log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Tiftor Ga berton, Miss 
x Thurmond Gray Watermelon.—The best paying 


| FARM MACHINERY | sreatet*"Be 33°"4 bac, doo iatahe toile" Sat SEEDS pen pester um to" any athe erity, My Sah 
































2nd Pepper gia: ts: 200, 75c, postpaid D. Waldrip, of seed are guaranteed and ke right up t 
_ 7 - Gainesville ia tcl Write to O, A. Thurmond, propagator 
Surplus Farm Implements —Rever ible hill side — ” on 5" [ r P| ; iia ; 
ieae sialon rartiseenae ~ Png a on to Millions of : : BEANS Ga., for prices and literature. 


and Cabbage plants 5, 1,000; 
t s 

































































































































































































































































































































at a bargair Bostwick Supply Co Rostwi Ga 5.000 5.00 otat 000 sg ow ou 
im mane Con ircaibs’ ghismant; ectaagie bres "Co Mammoth Yel \d Black Soybeans, $2.90. J. F. MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Rich man’s rt arvester, poor man’s price—only , a , , StS1US . : ° hite Selvidere —_ . - - 7 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog Thomasville, Ga. _ . ow ——— - _ ~ou a OE a All varieties seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans 
showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Ka o Por R Early Speckled Velvet I $2.00 bush Good seed; new sacks. Write me for prices. H. M 
thousa d or more D. A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga Franklin, Tennille, Ga 3 
ia PATENTS Node d., Cash with orde J. W. Altman, Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, three dollars bushel For Sale.—Cowpeas, $5.00 per bushel Mar 
, Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a Johr Humphries, Moyock, N. C ye ww Beans, $3 . per Ug ne 90 "ot Velvet iB 1 
inean), Registered atent Lawyer, " pg reer emp ger “ - “we Srv 2 ge > . ? 3.50 per bushel firginia Soybeans, 0 per Du 
Washington, D. ¢ Honorable methods J ae Rico F 28 4 $” 00 “a ye thousand nee , a WW rth ney. * a hy ~~ c. Ss ars bush Biloxi Beans, $4.50 per bushel. Native Corn (2 t fy 
— = mae - = $2.25 thousand; 10,000, 3 iousand, undeliveres oodle swe 2 sacks), $1.50 per bushel Water Ground Cor ea 
Patents. 7 counts in applyir t Send money with your order. Waycross Plans Com- Sale Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, per (2 bushel sacks) at $1.50 per bushel Valencia Pea 
oe oy : say in protecting vy pany, Waycross, Ga rant Lee, Oriental, N. ¢ nuts at $3.50 per bushel. All f.o.b., subject to : 
sketch or mode or instru s —_ ae x « - fi atic ( 3 4 pric: “a ts, wire J 4 
“How to Obtain a Pat: " Pr rto Rico Potato plants, state inspected sh with Lar "1 0 ! Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for Walt a" ben aoe 9g 5 Shenae a : 
tion form No charge f I rder, $2.00 thousand; 5 thousan r over, Té $1.80  - I ake Landing, N. ¢ iret - tel 
ceed Communications thousand, f.o.b. Pembroke Sims Potato ant Com- —_— — - 
careful, efficient service pany, Pembroke, Ga Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for sale; $3.00 per bushel, 
gectul ,eicient ceric pens. Fembrves, G8, dae red, erantons POULTRY AND EGGS 
ing (directly across street une improve ort tico and Nancy a tal tasie. i j let rol les 
; . mer 1.00 ‘ £9 on Selected Early Speckled Seed Velvet recleaned, 
ington, D. ¢ pe 1,000 ver 4,000, $2. $210 per 7 I > or, Tennille ie 
‘ vith ler Satisfaction ‘guarant . $2.10 per bushel d H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga BABY CHICKS 
Union Plant Co., Alma, Ga No. 1 Early Speckled Seed Velvet Beans. Quotations = ————————— —— —— 
. - on requ est Murphy & Palmer, Sand rsville Baby Chicks Purebred Reds, Barred Rocks 
Pure Porto Rix and Nancy Hall Potato plants, “ cee acta reso - : - NS postpaid Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, N. ‘ 
eer “ne ges ie a sit ¥ a9 J 00. ( ms - ie hae y= me vain rr ae = Saby Chick S. C. Reds of quality Hat 
plants eauty and stone of 00 arrying 0 bushe Solomon & Oates, eadiand, a sad, CaS.<—~ PX 4 “aan 
CABBAGE—POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER zes collect. J. H. Williams Ga +A — — - Tuesday; at $16.50 per 100, Lindler’s Hatc! tt 
=7 , ~? 4 - Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.90 per bushel, 0.b. Broad St , Sumter, 8. C 
*otato «plants 2.50 thousan¢ ‘orsy “e Ger > Po 0 anc var x otal lan Sr N N ( » O. Spencer, South ‘i lls, a “4 
Winston-Salem. N. ¢ shane : a Ser noun — ; wn Fy 4 poo A . seed I Re * of anti x. ‘c a , — , Chicks eves gl 55 White ane i . 
- lease Yo neeatinm prose ny liveries: $2.65 ve - iorns, Barred Rocks and Reds, White wks, Mixee 
, ‘ abbage plat ts, $1.00 per 1,000, postpaid Varina Pease you, together ge ag ent ey ho ee per Sale.—Early S$ Osceola Velvet Beans Cloyd Neimond, McAlisterville, Pa., Box 11 
lant ¢ arina, N. ¢ - BS. i a Soys and Field Pe \ Bush, Albany, . eased 
eer . " - N H Secon endl and § ss RB sad Chi Prices Cut!—Leghorns 100 $10 B af 
500 Jersey Sweet Potat plants, postpaid $1.¢ 1 ar A a. Oi ; Mm ve . Rox ks, “Reus Anconas, $12. Ten other varieties. Free 
John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga ants 0 : 30 aes - 9. th Yellow Seed Soybeans, $3.20; Bil xis, catalog tooth Farms, Box 766, Clinton, M 
a ..' x a ship a r b Was rio N W J Mic e 
: Henry Dowdy taxley, Ga Inspected Porto Rica ved Hoke Dee Baxley, Ga Landin N hi = ' Aids We are now booking orders for Feb., Maré 
Potato plants 2.00, 1,000, f.0.1 Hall = “= "7 oo = a —E and May hatched S. CC. White see (Ww 1 
pe ne mY ima. Ga —G oo au ar orto Rico Potato plants Soybeans, $8.00 per bushe strain). Write for prices. Bayville Farms, Lynn 
Rico Pota A. wi roar “aa ee ny e Porto April 15th. Per tho 1 $2.50 rier. Dealers,make, offer 100 haven, Va. 
50 _ DION : cm. hs ready ) per thousand rite for price Beaufort, N. ¢ =< = 
Nis : "= ; ~ — or aR ) i Comy uny Hickor N. ( — tred-to-lay Chicks, postpaid Leghorns 1 ae 
tam iat ‘s: 8 00 Ane mit - . wohl Rico Po- = UEESEE — 2 Karly eckied Velvet Beans, n bags sorted: 100, $11. Rocks, Reds, Orpingt Wyandottes 
y+ ole : : guarante “ to Wilt resistant bushel Det endable quality to warrant repeat orders $13. Assorted, $8. Catalogue Standard i "P ultry Farms 
Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per thousand b Columbia, Nortor g 100 Sereven Oil Mill, Sylvania, Ga Chillicothe, Missouri 
cash with rdet V. Willard, Douglas, Ga $2.00 1,000, $3.0 a eae — - - —-~— - - , wen 
— ~~ che = nan . eit Soybeans for Sale We are still in the bean busi- Purebred Chicks, rom strong, vigorous, hea 8 ; 
MN. rto ~ Ri Potato plants: 500, $1.60; 1,000, $3.00, thousand Fruita ness selling Latham Quality’’ seed at close prices English White Leghorns, for May and Ju bY 
prepaid Lillydale ‘Samm Mineral Springs, N. ¢ F. P. Latham & Son, Belhaven, N. C per 100, postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed 5 . * 
—. somneesee ae Poultry Farm, Stokes, Cc 
Early Jersey. Wakefield Cabbage plants: 500, The Limited amount choice recleaned Laredo at $8.00 — J - —— ‘ 
1,000, $1.50; ‘delivered HW. H “G ? Fal w. ¢ per bushel; Oootan at $8.75 per bushel. First checks aby Chicks.—Send no money. We ship ¢ 0. D 
~ Porto R Potat . 8 } ae * : gets seed. Write Hollydale Farms, Loxley, Ala Teghorns, $12.00 per 100; Bars, Reds, M Hl “ 
Orto ico otato draws, 2.00 thousar ne a . " — . - ong $14.00; Mixed, $9.00 Live delivery, postpaid 8 
0; f.0.b. Tallahassee. A. S. Wells, Tallahassee Frost-proof Cabbage plants. Early Jersey, Charles- Soys.—Grown on my farm especially for seed. Gov- 4 % ‘reen 
Fila. = . lahassee, ton Wakefield Fila Dutch and Danish l ernment tested: ninety-nine per cent germination. Hatchery, . owling Gree Mo . — — 
- 1,000, $1.75; 500, $1.10; 300, T5c, prey 1 ! ammoth Yellow, $2.90 bushel siloxis, $4.00 bushel. Everlay Brown a “Baby Chicks, eggs, y° 
Govern ment Inspected Porto. Rican Pota plants tion guaranteed Truckers Plant Dudley, Lake Landing, N. ¢ hens, pullets, cockerels; from select hens with mais 
$1.50, f.o.b., any amount. E. R Teshecash, Mershon Virginia a y th Yell Mi cate Sima and “lirect from Tormohlen ‘’s “special matings Caice 
Geo ruta « - “ - - cae rs 7" on nelectedt fammo 4 eS, See Seen an lz. T. D Birchett, Petersburg, Va 
- Improved Porto Rico tato plants r from Tar Heel Black Soybeans 10 bushel lots, $2.80; less a er tea i <~san« -el 
Porto Rican Potato E reer $2.25 per 1,000: five record yielding potatoes. Government inspecte $2.50 quantity $2.90 Cash with order Write J Higrade Standard — ed 
thousand and over, $2.00 G. L. teedley, Baxley, per thous ) 10,000 at $2.00; cash with orders Blanchard & Co., “Blanchard’s” since 1832, Hert ford, Leghorns, “Reds, Anconas, 
Georgia. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga Referencse, Brad- x andottes. Mode rate prices 64 
> She ee ae . street or Dun - - Jixie P arms, Brenham, Texas ~_ 
th een . : — Rican Potato plat $2.00 f er and germinated for seed Mammoth DI ixie Poultry Farm ~heav ” Jay- 
housan » f.o.b. shipping point. J. Tom Wi 1ite, Dublin, Potato Plants Porto Rico Tar Heel flack, $3.10: Early Wilson Baby Chicks.—10 leading varieties from ea J aid 
Georgia Pumpkin Yam or Pattisaw 300, - and Laredo Soybeans, ing strains. 97% live delivery guaranteed P s ee 
Porto Ricu Potato plants: 3.000, $6.75: 5.000, $10.00 ivered; by —— —_ train & Seed Co., Middle- Write for special low ae a" free oP iusvil S at 
10,000, $17.50 5.000, $41.25 ollect. ' Cooper Plant ) money with Miller-Matlick Hatchery, Box 06, irksvil 
. . oi 2 . 25; coll I la ee : 
Co., Baxley, Ga t f Cabt lants, d ne ' t Soybeans are our most valuable legume For the White Leghorn bohy —_ h = nest. Tec 
Tomato all varieties: hundred $1.00 a proo abbage plants, ing varietie South; particularly Biloxi, Laredo and Otootan, both type, broad breasted dams wit rap-ne . 
prepaid ; thousand, prep J F. Punch $1. 0 te ae? 8 = ; ym as soil improvers and for hay production Write us high as 307 eggs Pn 19 Tso on strait in. 
Newton, N ‘ > phew 900, 9-9 Swee ts: om prices and lite srature Baldwin County Seed below their eyes. rail’s En 7 egg strain. 
— 7 a 1.000 , $4. prepaid G vod ill cou vers’ Associati Loxley. Ala acknowledged and guaranteed the wo Id’s js: im 
Porto Be ) Nancy Hall Potat 2.00 per KR. J ill ED ts a —e nas layers. Thompson Barred Rocks, Owens’ Fs — », Gor- 
1.000 ect good count Co grown from mae Ow Boybes oo Det mediate delivery. Trail’s End Poultry Farn 
Roe! estan Ga ate All ; on tome ~< ag 75 per donsville, Va. he cannes 
June Pir k. Ponderosa and Stone Tomato plants: by express $2.50 4 ey weight shingten — ae 
100, 35c; 1,000, $3.00, postp oO. D. Murray prepaid, $3.00 per B t ANCONAS —— 
Claremont, N.C. ousat J. T. Davis & Son, Tifton, Ga, —— - i oe eS cents, post aid, Mrs 
Good strong Po ) Rico I a Plant Cabt 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.73. fF nid: ae Lateee Boybeans fot Bey. Sie age 5 Ewe a nae ay mr + erica 
100d strong P rto ico Potato | lants thousand ants abdage m0, 31 ; O00, ‘2 epaid; san is free fro T. ode on best resuits the La- eas' mcdabaenteel te ea 
$2.00 per 1,000; above, $1.75 per 1.000, Webbs Plant 19.000, $12.50, expressed. Tomato: 500, $1.50; 1.000 bee (ad ‘aed to 4 ud benaen ; nd the 
Farm, 1! . Ga $2.50, prepaid; D», cpressed. Fine Sweet middle of June. Write us for prices and erature. ENGLISH RED CAPS 
er a ea Potato, Pepper. Cauli k $4. Absolute sat- Paldw County Seed Growers’ Association, Loxley, p k reaso 
, Crysta wc Rockingham. Ga.—State inspected —_isfaction Tidewater Plant Co.. Franklin, Va Ala en pnalish Red Caps.—Chicks, 18 cents; stoc 
Potato plants, Nancy Hall and Porto Rican $1.90 : . =e ee : J Humphrey, Trenton, Ala 
per 1,000, f.0.b Transplanted Tomato plants. June Pink, Earliana, _A. - anon =~ aca 
~~ Then eae Ronnybest: 100, $1.00: 1,000, 50. Sweet Potato CANE AND SORGHUM RG 
Sent promptly C. 0. D., Tomato plants, Acme. plants, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico: 1,000, Ruby — : HAMBU 
Globe, Stone, Baltimore and Ponderosa: 1,000, $1.00. King Pepper: 500, $2.00: 1.000, $3.50 y April African Honey Cane Seed. —Frave sold this syrup br . ee 5 sitting, pre 
Sweet Pepper: 500, $1.00. BE. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 15th. Prepaid. 38 verd’s Plant Farm. China Grove, $1.50 per gallen seven years. 5 pounds plants acre; 51.-9 Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs. - 
ville, Ga. x... & delivered w. G. Suttles, Level Land, S. ¢ paid. J. F. Punch, Newton. N. 
peaees eee Se oe ee de. Aha —— are in es ii 3h 


ne ate emer 








May 9, 1925 


Fertilizer for Tomatoes 


OW much fertilizer should I put 
on an acre of tomatoes and what 
analysis should I use? The land is av- 
erage sandy loam with clay subsoil. I 
want an early crop of fine tomatoes.” 
Use 600 to 1,200 pounds per acre of 
the following mixture: 1,150 pounds 16 
per cent acid phosphate, 550 pounds ni- 
trate soda, 300 pounds muriate of 
potash. This will analyze about 8-4-6. 
Be sure to spray your tomato field with 
Bordeaux-arsenate mixture. Cultivate as 
long as they make fruit and top dress 


of 


with 150 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda when the young tomatoes have 
reached the size of hens’ eggs. 








JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

















Exes 7 f w Hatching.—Jersey Black Giants y pedigree 
stock, Upham strain Sitting of 15, $3.00, postpaid. 
Mrs. J. B. Savage, Wierwood, Va 
LEGHORNS 

Tancred White Leghorn chicks. Trail’s End Poul- 
try arm, Gord nsville, a. 

Tancred 4 hite le gho: mn hens, $1.25 each, f.o.t 
Murphy, N P 0. Brasstown, N. C. J. B. Scroggs 

Choice purebre d Single Comb Dark Brown Leg- 


horn eggs: 15, $1.10; 30, $2.00, postpaid. R. J. Har 
c. 


rell Eure, N. 


“Pu irebred Everlay Brown Leghorn _ 
fine; dollar per fifteen, delivered. 
McCormick, 8. C. 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain 
been acknowledged and guaranteed world’s greatest 
layers. Hatching eggs, baby chicks, immediate ship- 
ment Picture circular. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va 


hate hing ~ eggs 
Ralph Edmonds, 





White Leghorns have 











S. C, White ae baby chieks; strain, Tancred 
Hollywood High grade stock at reduced price. 50 
chicks $5.00; 100 chicks $9.50; 1,000, $90.00 300 
one and two year old hens, $1.50 each; $140.00 per 
100 Cockerels $5.00 and $3.00. Piedmont Poultry 
Farm, Nasons, Va. 

MINORCAS 
Comb on Minorcas.—C ocks, hens, eggs, 
G. B. va ldwell, Monroe, N. 











S. C. White Minorca eggs, $2.00 per 15; $9.00 per 











100 Baby chicks. Earl Calohan, Rustburg, Va. 
‘ORPINGTONS 

South’s best White Orpingtons. Elmer Oéettinger, 

filson, N. C, 

Cook’s strain 8S. C. Buff Orpington eggs, $2 per 

fifteen Miss, Julia P. Jones, Tobacec wile N.C 


‘PLYMOUTH ROCKS» 











White | Rocks.—E , $1.50 per sitting ~ * M. Wil- 
liams Stokesdale, S 

Th 1oMpS¢ m’s direct; Ringlet Dark Barred Rock eggs: 
15 », postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville, 
Virainia 

Park’s pedigreed strain Barred Rock chicks, Thomp- 
son exhibition Parred Rock chicks, $13.50 per bun- 
dred. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 

"Eas one-half price after May “Ist. Marshalls s 


Barred Plymouth 
$4.50 per 30. 
Layers. 


Rocks, prices reduced 
Order now. _ Circular 
Hunter Marshall, 


“Aristocrat”’ 
to $2.50 per 15; 
free. Layers. Prize winners. 
Jr., Charlotte, Cc. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 








Single Comb 2 og Maas eggs. Mack’s Poultry 
Yards, Concord, N 

Dixie Sets —tbe bect—16 eges $2 50 patpaid. $5.00 
value. Dixie Red Yards, Shelby, 

Owens Rhode Island Red chicks, f13. 50 Dp per hun- 











“dred. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, sordonsville, Va. 
WYANDOTTES 

Purebred Rose Comb White Wyandottes —Eees: 

15, $1.25, postpaid. W. F. Murray, Catawba. N. C. 




















Regal White Wyandotte pullets and cockerels, ten 
weeks old; best $2.00; others $1.00. aseiemons guar- 
anteed E. C. White, Waverly, Va 

PEA FOWL 

_Peafowls wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, 
Virginia. 

TURKEYS 

Bourbon Red turkey eggs, from unrelated stock, 
$5.00 for 12. Rowe Farm, Conover, N. C 

Bourbon Eggs.—Reduced from $6.00 to $3.00, 10. 
Raisir ng instruction included Fairview Farm, Ram- 
seur, C, 





Purebred White Holland turkey eggs from unrelated, 
hon-roaming stock, #.08 dogen, prepaid. C. G. Daniel, 





Rt. 4, Roxboro, 

A few sittings of my fine Bronze turkey eggs for 
Sale at $6 for ten eggs. Oliver J. Conrad, Winston- 
Salem, N. C _ 





Accredited purebred breeders. Elev- 
en years experience. Guaranteed eggs mature unrelated 
Matings. $6.00, 12, prepaid, with hatching instruc- 
tior's. Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 


Bourbon eggs. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





JERSEYS 
Bulls, Heifers.—Register of Merit 
herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farms, 


stock. Accredited 
Fairfield, Va. 





State Alex No. 
A dandy. 


Jersey bull, N. C. 
line bred; age 3 years. 
Oteen, 

“aaa Jerseys. —O ows, bulls, 
Bred for butter. Pastures are short, 
herd. Real bargains. Eve’ ‘Tgreen F 


RED POLLS 


heifers, 


214495; Eminent 
John W. Hodges, 


all ages 
must reduce my 
arms, Rice, Va 





Stockman, list 


bull calves, 


Mr. Farmer and 
20 head Red Polled 
months, that 
and tubercular 
dual purpose cattle. 
Grov stock Farm, Cluster Springs 


e Stock 
______ SHEEP AND GOA’ 


Milk Goats.—Write for 
Dodge City, Kansas 


tested; no better 





literature. 


e 
ages from 6 to l 
I will sell for $50 each. 


Buy young, save 


en to my tal 
All registere< 
breeding 
express 
Va 
TS 


James Prewit, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


























Fish | for swine. Sample, formula, price, write 
& P. B Beaufort, N. C 

If you want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, 

For the very best Holstein or Guert Sey calves, write 
Spreading Oak Farm, Whitewater, Wis 

500 choice pigs and shoats guara 1 Crates r 
carload ‘armers’ prices. Francis H ton, Fa 
fleld, Va 

DOGS 

Purebred Scotch ¢ lie ps; ma $t emales $5 
tr § davis, Atkir Va 

Walker Fox Hound puppies, with | t dollars 
up 0. L. Linn, Landis, N. ¢ 

Registered Airedale puppies of U inest 
Guard ce hunting strair N. 8S. Mullicar 
Cove ‘i 

For Sale. —Seven Redbone and Walker puppies, 10 
weeks old. They are fine specimens; $15.00 pair 
C. T. Brooks, Oakboro, N. ¢ 

For Sale.—Three months old Pointer puppies, from 
bess stock, Sas | Papers to register. 0. D. twenty- 
tive H. Gray, Sebrell, _Va. 

~ Re giste Redbone pups, absolutely “the best b blood 
on earth: solid red, 8 weeks Guaranteed to make 
tree and fox hounds of a better type, strong blood 
of ‘“‘Red Warrior.”” $25.00 each; $40.00 pair Act 
quick; guaranteed. Allen Grant, Mocksville, N. ©. 











| MISCELLANEOUS | 





“‘Bitterweed Killer,”’ 


Georgia. 
Crushed Sree Shells—For poultry; 
Oakshore _ try Farm, 


Roy Holmes, 


Waverly Mill 


Mfar, Athens, 


100 pounds, ‘$1, 











Ww anted.— aan cream shiy pers Can use yo ur cream 
all year round. Prompt, accurate returns. References 
upon - re Meas = n answering state quantity available 
Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. ¢ 

Roofing jalvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin 
gles, roll r — g. asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands Ru- ber-oid Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
ville Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Ce Durham, Cc 

Saddles, bi and new Army Mcc lellan, complete with 
fenders and luggage straps, new $6.20; used $5.10 
Army Bridles. double me double rein, new $2.50 
used $1.80 Express, yw examinatiot or ean ship 
parcel post Ww. W Willers “ Quitman, Ga 

Old Money Wanted Do you. know that coin col- 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8. cents An 
high premiums for all rare ins? We buy all kinds 

f large Coin Circular May mean much 
Numismatic Bank Dept 645, Ft 





~ BEES—BEEWARE 




















For dovetailed beehives and beekeepers’ supplies, 
write J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga 

For Sale.—Three Banded Italian Bees. Two pounds 
with queen, $5.00; without queen, $4.00 Lonnie 
McPherson, Graham, i. 

Honey Comb and extraet, in 5 and 10 pe ound pails: 
also barrels. Free price list’ W. O. Gibbs & 
Enigma, Ga 

PRINTING 

Rest, cheapest printed stationery on earth. No 
equal Agents wante Kensington Print Sho; 
Kemsington, Ga. 

Your name and address on 100 double sheet letter 
heads and 100 envelopes to mateh for $1.50 Rich 
blue or black ink and attractive type styles are mak- 
ing this an A-1 offer Priut name and address (nof 


lines) and mail to us 
and C. 0. D. charges 


over three 

plus postage 
vertisement and mail to 
for $1.40 and we will deliver postpaid. 


Pay 


us with check or money order 


postman $1.50 
or @lip this ad- 


Agents wanted. 














Dept. A, Danville Printing Co., Inc Danville, Va 
TOBACCO 

Tobacco postpaid, Guaranteed best Red Leaf; 5 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Smoking, 20c pound. Mark 
Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 

ok!—Mild, bright smoking tobacco, five pounds 
$1.00. Good mellow chewing, five pounds $1.25. 
Farmers’ Club, Box 2, Hazel, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 
$2.50. Smoking, 5, $1.25; 10, $2.00.. Mild, 10, $1.50 
Pay when received. F. Gupton, Bardwell, Ky. 

Homespun Tobaccc Chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; > (10 
pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds 
$2.00 Pay when received; pipe and recipe free. 
Farmers Union, Paducah, Ky. 





| AGENTS WANTED | 











Fish Meal for poultry. am formula, price, 
Write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N 

Wanted.—Young Geese and young Turkeys; also 
Dullets. Stuart, Granite Springs, N. Y. 

Quality Chicks, Ducklings, and Geese Eggs.—Free 
Tange, 2 to 3 year old hens, trapnested back for years. 


Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, White and Brown Leghorns. 325 
egg strain American Barron, weigh 5 pounds. Weaver 


Hatchery, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
onerkshires — —Big Type. 








Concor 
Big prolific Berkshire pigs, from the best blood lines. 
Leroy Hall. Hillsboro, N. C 





~ Berkshires, —Bi 


N Tames W. Graves, American 
ational Bank, 


type. 
Richmond, Va, 
re enskys 


Finest registered Durocs.  Gilts and boars, $15 to 
$30. Reecheroft Perm. Bellbuckle, Ten 


Duroes. Bod service boar and gilts; 

















Digs. A odes, North River, 
Registered Durocs.—Choice breeding. Bred gilts and 
finite armers’ prices. J. P. Alexander, airfield, 
Jo J 
$15 wocs.— Purebred Digs, ten weeks old, $8 apiece; 
apair. 19 months old, $50; 


One registered boar, 


fying to prevent inbreeding. A. A. Beverly, Ahoskie, 
ee 





POLAND-CHINAS 





—.... 
Bred_ gilts, 





Btock Btock Farm,” Fonds. Big type. Mt. Pleasant 
ar eretred 1 Big Boned potana; China and first cross 
in all sizes. Send for 


=a say aa feeders 


stock guaranteed. Bedford 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ie neue cattle, write Sanfomi & Rick 


Seleemen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory 
ory. 

Ager nts Something hew. Be first. _ 
Frenchburg, Ky 


Nursery, Hick- 


Central Art Co ’ 





Sale. —Agents W 
Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees for 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


anted. @®ncord 





Make $75 week demonstrating house 
Carol Lee, 1530 Gateway 





our free sample case 


and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB., St. Louis. 

We start you “without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 173, St. Louis 


Toilet articles, Perfumes 


Cata- 
Kansas 


dresses. 
Station, 





Rummage Sales make $50.00 daily. 
ful values. We start you. 
Dept. 105, 609 Division Street, 


“‘Wholesale Distributors,’’ 
Chicago. 


Offer wonder- 


(19) 573 


The Best Opportunity You 
Ever Had to Buy a 


McCormick-Deering Thresher 














Low Price—Easy ‘Terms 


If you are going to need a thresher this fall, it will 
pay you to see the McCormick-Deering dealer right 
away. He is prepared to make a very attractive 
price on this high-grade machine—a price that can- 
not be duplicated on any other thresher of equal 
quality. This machine is just the right size for the 
man who wants to do his own threshing first and 
then earn something toward the cost of his outfit 
by threshing for neighbors. It will keep your tractor 
busy many days next fall when it would otherwise 
be idle. Don’t let this opportunity to get this good 
thresher at a low price slip by. Talk to your local 
McCormick-Deering dealer—he will tell you about 
the machine’s important features and its low price 
and easy terms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


— fA i 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Gacvganete Chicago, Ill. 


‘Good equipment makes a good farmer better” 

















Sold Out Easily! 


The Progressive Farmer 
| and Farm Woman 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find ad that’ I wish published in your first available issue. 
I sold all my cockerels the first week my advertisement appeared in your 














paper. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Fred Horton, Marshville, N. C. 
You, too, can dispose of your surplus poultry, livestock, seeds, plants, etc., 


by placing a small “want ad” in our paper. Place your order for several weeks. 
However, one week may produce all the orders desired. 

Rate and circulation may be had from the table at the top of this section. If 
more information is desired 


Address Classified Adv. Dept. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


wa 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 



































A Business of Your Own.—Make a 
Glass Name and Number Pilates, 
Signs. Large booklet free. E. 
Ohio. 


Palmer, 


nd sell Chipped 
Checkerboards, 
524, Weoster, 





Agents—Be independent; make big 
soap, 
free 
Louis, 


sample case offer lo-Ro-Co., 


Mo. 


Agents.—Make a 





dollar an hour. § 


patent patch for instantly mene ng leaks in all uten- 
&. 


sils. 


Sample package free. 
701, NY. 


Amsterdam, 


toilet articles and ‘household poceenities. 
90 


profit with our 


Get 
Dodier, St. 
Sell_Mende is. a 


Co., Dept. 





Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 


and dries windows, sweeps, cleans wall 


9, scrubs, mops 
profit. _ Write 





Costs less than brooms. Over hal 

— Brush Works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Agents.—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 

*““Better-Made’’ Shirts for large manufacturer direct 

to we No capital or & ence required. y 

earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 511 

Broadway, New York. 





Representative wanted for this territory. Wonderful 
Seiyies. | shoes direct, sav- 


yalue men’s, women’s, 

ing wearer over 40%. 

sary. Permanent_steadi 
T Mare. 


jeder. Shoe 


Con be 


ence unneces- 
income. Write 
C St., Boston, 


CONSIGNMENT Selected Registered 
—SALE OF 35 Head SSaNgeys 
At PURCELLVILLE, Loudoun Co., VA., Wednesday, May 20, 1925 


These animals have been selected very carefully from the best herds in Virginia 
and the offering cormsists of: 


11 Young Cows, 12 Bred Heifers, 10 Yearling Heifers, 2 Yearling Bulls. 
INCLUDED IN THE OFFERING IS 


oenrews ery the Virginia Class Leader in D. 
Ls DAUGHTER of Sir Elsax of Glenburnie 22796, the sire of Brightness of Indian Bridge 
No. Gis, the world’s record in Class F. 


‘ast holds 
SIREN OF KNOLLWOOD, a daughter of Langwater Renown and bred to a eon of Langwater. 
: JECAVA PROMISE, a two-year-old daughter of Saugerties Roya] Prince and bred to a son of 
2a) ater 
“WARDEM's. U SESSA p” Wardem’s Ultra King and out of Lena of Village Farm, the 


former State Class MALES 
FOREMOST phnoees i oe ported Green Meadow Actress, fourth 


it of Im 
of "gaz ‘pounds ‘fat_in Class D 
Champion and ou 


Valian 


at National D with a record . 
we, VESTAS Finsr BOY OY ‘ty Atamannat's Vitra of Imporied Vesta of Atamann- 








For y bend address F. H. JAMES, Sales Manager, Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Va. 
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ICH! 
pice 


SOME DO, THOUGH 
Pest: “Did you ever write a joke-" 
Busyed: “Once—but she didn’t answer.” 














IMPOSSIBLE 
Coed—“‘You know I didn’t accept Fred the 
first time he proposed.” 











Friend—“I guess you didn’t; you weren’t 
there.’—Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 





THAT’S FIGURING 


“Looks like business will be just fair to 
middlin’ for soap makers up until May. 


There are five Saturdays in May. If you The Soles that Wear 


get just what we mean. 


POOR UMBRELLA and Wear and Wear 


“You should be ashamed of yourself for 


breaking an umbrella over the head of your * 
lea . Goodyear Wingfoot Half 
“I assure you I had no intention of break- Soles! Tough, !ong-wear- 
ing the umbrella.""—Jena Times. ing water-proof soles! 
, 
—e GOOD PUSSY Flexible, yet firm. Made 
There once was a cat and a mouse by the makers of Good- 


Who ran all the way ‘round our house. 


First the mouse ’twas that led, , year Wingfoot Heels and 


* 
e Then the cat got ahead, Goodyear Tires. Your 
lH OUr OF But the head was that of the mouse. ° 
shoe repairman has them 
FET: papjes hare or can get them for you 
1ddy Gal: e have a wooden-legged man promptly. Insist on them! 


See VINE 10: LAITY OME MOTE | ns. 1m sa oll ete ae came 


in our town has a cedar chest.” 


egg ina full basket craps seal yor be aaa x s vet vos || G@OODEWEAR 


a quarter?’ 
“Yes!” 
ARRYING one more cag in a full basket has been fa ve toe ot von at vo nous ll WW ENGFOOT 
responsible for more broken eggs than many people report from school.” 
would like to estimate. Of course, there’s no necessity NEARLY THROUGH HALF SOI ES 
for dropping the whole basket, but when that one egg As the lecturer paused after a well-rounded 
e ° ° . . yeriod, a blear-eyed man arose and uired: 
begins to slide, there’s no telling where the thing’s going vo 3 ges cree 
© Pay ry Shay, how long have you been lecturin’? 
to end—until it’s “all happened. “About four years, my friend,” was the 
. , ‘ reply 
It’s like a Ford owner trying to save on cheap oil— ora” setmedik. the ehenllants...de te 
the total possible gain isn’t worth the risk. Suppose Oe Re ee eet ee ee 
‘ ° , on. ek as tee near rough.”—Missouri Ruralist. 
cheap oil would give as good mileage as Mobiloil “E”’! 
‘ 1” ¢ "Seger CONSPICUOUS 
Suppose your car would “get by” for a while without Sg ae ye ee 
° ° ° ¥/ ° F n Londo BC y ley i ssing 
frequent repairs! Even imagine that it would continue advertising. 
to have lots of power and not quickly develop excessive “Great stuff, those electric signs on Broad- 
' way,” said the Yankee. “They’ve got one 
carbon and fouled spark plugs! Even granting such idvertising Wrigley’s gum, runs a whole 
fanciful claims, the saving—at best—could hardly amount Mock. and has SOG electric bulbs, 
' “How many?” exclaimed the Astonished 
to as much as $5.00 a year! I Pe 
aa ‘ 














“A quarter of a million,” answered the 


But with poor or incorrect oil, no Ford wi// deliver the Yankee 
power, the smooth operation, the satisfaction and free- The Londoner observed, “But, I 


. . . chap, isn’t th: t conspicuc se? 
dom from repairs and expense that the Ford Motor Com- ac eae fe Asie iene Mia aang oe HioRSES are mighty 
important right now. 


pany build into every car they make. HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS ||| Don’tlet a minor ailment lay 

And cheap oil, as Ford owners have universally dis- By J. P. ALLEY —jehayndicate tne. | | uponeof themforasingleday. 
covered, doesn’t begin to give the mileage of Mobiloil “ E”’. — Keep Sombauit’ ae Caus tic 
Even those oils which cost less per gallon than Mobiloil pee ‘ 


ful remedy for Spavin, Capped Hock, 
“<r e - ro) 
E” really cost more per mile—due to the much faster HIT MOUGHT NOT PAY You Curb, Splint, Laryngitis, Thorough- 
rate of consumption. More miles per quart, more miles of 


TO WAs€ Yo’ TiME PICKIN’ pin, Quittor, Wind Galls, Poll Evil, 
smoother, more powerful, expense-free operation—these 


Sprains, Fistula, Barb Wire Cuts, 
are the surest guides to economy and satisfaction. 




















ca 


DE ROTTEN SPECKS OUTEN Calk Wounds. 

APPLES BuT You AIN’ i Used everywhere for 41 years. Con- 
WAS'IN’ Yo’ TIME WEN You sidered a positive necessity on 
ry . —_ rc , . GCaronvie 3 thousands of farms. Won’t scar or 
For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle PICKIN’ DE ROTTEN SPECKS Siniies tdn, Gees tenon, ae 


Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as specified in the OUTEN nia i directions with every bottle. $1.50 
Chart of Recommendations. For your Fordson tractor per bottle at druggists or direct upon 
G le Mobiloil “BB” in “ ree ] receipt of price. The Lawrence- 
use Gargoyle Mobiloi in summer an argoyle Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mobiloil “A” in winter. vy I — GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 


TIMES DO CHANGE! 


YESTERDAY They Didn't Need a Mon- 
TODA Y——————— Death _ Entered the Home. 


1 
TOMORROW——fieniment eastomer. 




















Let this sign guide Ox FOREVER YSN 
, : 2 
— Ss RIGHT NOW— ‘i,t 
a . ion ‘0 whole time or p me agen 
DO IT NOW Send in Coupon__ 


Bra s : se2 Sah, Uti, Gat eanaey: Get enn) Guy” euniaee tae 
nches in principal cities Address NEW YORK, CHICAGO or KANSAS CITY ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE Catnins Mirtle Campeas, 
VACUUM OIL COMPAN Y Sis Sally got sech a scan'lizin’ tongue | &, Main Street, 
es i'se skeered to SAY a word in front uv bt -saps send me your agency proposal. 
her, but Law! now she qwine roun’ tell- 


in? folks whut I THINKS!! 

















